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PROFESSOR A, B. BRUCE, D D. 


HRIST’S attitude is not one of zealous antagonism, but of grand comprehension, His teaching sums up au 
C crowns the best thought of the wise in all ages and lands. It is throughout in affinity with reason. The jus 
wholesome authority of the church depends on the measure in which Christ’s spirit dwells in her, ‘‘The testimony 0 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” Therefore Christianty is the absolute religion. It is indeed God’s final word to men 
On the simple principle of the survival of the fittest, it is destined to perpetuity and to ultimate universality.— Pr¢/esso 


Bruce, in his work on Apologetics. 
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Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE churches of Syracuse will entertain the dele- 
gates tothe National Council. Those desirous of such 
entertainment or those who wish information in regard 
to hotels and boarding houses are requested to write 
George A. Mosher, chairman of tue entertainment com- 
mittee, before Sept. 15; due replies will be made to such 
notifications. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
“48 union methods specially ¢ 1 it nities 
of sparse populatious divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. Fi,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 
end to Rey. Adtlison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, 1 Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. bject: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, ard 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, Presiden 
REV. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cenis each per insertion. 








Settees. Any person or committee having a lot of 
good second-hand settees for sale will please address 
8. B. Shapleigh, Boston. 


Wanted an bonest, reliable Christian woman, an 
American, about 45 years old, who thoroughly under- 
stands housework and is willing to make cooking a 
specialty; nolaundry work. Toastrong, willing woman 
a good home and good wages is assured. Address Mrs, 
M. 8S. Munsill, Hartford, Ct. 


Brooks Cottage, Littleton, N. H. Pleasant 
family home; large, airy rooms; good table; charming 
river and mountain views; mountain resorts and Fran- 
conia Notch easily accessible; favorable place for hay- 
fever patients. #4 to 87 during Sep.ember and October. 
Mrs. C, 8S. Brooks. 





Palestine 
Pictures. 


Supplementary Announcement. 

We have arranged with the printers 
for a further supply of these Pictures 
and shall be able to fill all orders 
promptly as heretofore. 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S Ori- 
ental Tour was a pre-eminent cuccess. Dr. 
Dunning’ s letters in THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST (there are several still to be printed) 
chronicle the trip in a fresh and Saniliar man- 
ner. These Pictures superbly illustrate it. 


\ The Pictures in 25 Parts, 
Price 396 Views, with a Port- $9 HI) 
folio (to*our subscribers), , 
i~ Call at our Office for the Portfolio or send 
20 cents additional if you wish it sent by mail. 


A subscriver can order as many sets as he may 
desire at the above special rate. 
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Educational. . 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 
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Let the Great Conventions Continue. Rey, C. 
DeW. Brower 270 
Fanning in Church. Mrs."C. M. Mead 283 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y¥.; 
Chicago, Illi; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100- 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 








THEOLOGICAL. 
ConNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. Term opens Sept. 26. The 
school offers many University advantages. For cat- 


alogues or information, address, 
. Prof. GEO. B. STEVENS. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SESINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Also anelective English course. Advanced 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
boom , Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
angor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Open to all denominations. A large number of elec- 
tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu- 
sical advantages unsurpassed. separate three- 
years’ English Course. Term opens September 18. 
Address E. I. BoSwortu, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 
18, Opening lectures at 4 P.M. For catalogue or 
further information apply to E@BERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
62d Year -—— 


HARTFORD sd Octob 
THEOLOGICAL 
HARTFORD, conn. SEMINARY 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. % 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEPUNARY, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The next Seminary year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 
25, 1895. 

The faculty will receive applicants for admission in 
the president’s room at 9 30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address will be delivered in Adams 
Chapel C Rev. FRANCIS Brown, D. D., Thursday, 
Sept. 26, at 4 P.M. 

tudents are earnestly requested to be present at the 


opening. 
eemee should be delivered at No, 50 E. 70th Street. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, ‘ 
Meriden, N. H. New Buildings. Enlarged Facil- 
ities. nts. Sacre aan. Four years’ courses 
of study. Tie Departments of Oratory and Physical 
Culture just established. Young Men and Women 
fitted for our Best Colleges. Students of limited 
means received on the “$100 a year plan.” Fall 
term begins Sept. 11, 1895. Send for Catalogue. 

W. H, CUMMINGS, A.M., Principal. 


. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Saminney, Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a 
ear, College Preparatory Department, Courses in 
Art, Music, Elocution, French, German, 
Greek, Latin, and Literature. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Good board. Healthy location, Christian 

home. Send for catalogue to the President, 

Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 
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Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, §3.WU. 
Ip PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, §10.0¥. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2% cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11¢ inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


REOERIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a Se receipt is 
wanted a stamp should pe sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
= to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 

on. 








W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Tovd. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
ponptory School, 86 Beacoh St., opposite Public 
arden, Boston. Primary department for young voys. 


The 13th year opens Sept. 25. Address ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor tife. oratories, 
F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examination 
Wednesday, September 11, 1895. For circulars ad- 

dress ° ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
(Mass.) Home School 


for Boys. 
Send for brief circular. 
Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL Roys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of epg Individuai trach- 
ing. Home for fourteen pupils. Fine buildings gym- 


nasium, bowling alley, laboratory. Twelfth year. Re- 
opens Sept. 18, 1895. Circulars. I.N. CARLETON, !’h.D 
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Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADETIY, 
Groton, Mass. 102d vear. Gelbegs reparatory 
and general courses. Freetuition at Williams, Bow- 
doin ana Wabasb. Elegant location with all the ad- 


vantages of home life 
ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


fmiSS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academic and Special 
Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN, 18 Newbury Street. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 2lst year opens Oct. 2, 1895. 
College Preparatory, Reguiar and Advanced Courses. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. Full corps of teachers, Classical, 
Latin-Scientific and English Courses. Dormitory 
with modern conveniences. Principal’s certificate 
admits to college. Fall t+rm opens September 3d. 
ARTHOR N. BURKE, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND [IILITARY ACADEITY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Care- 
ful Training. Home Infipences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 

WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept 12, 1895. Rest of home infiu- 
ences, Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Send for iliustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. New athletic 
field and oval unexcelled. 62d year begins Sept. 4, 
1895. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also age and oon. Year commences 
Sept. 1, 1895.. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princt- 

pal, Bradford, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory, Regular and Elective Courses. 
#chool year opens October 2d. 
THE MiIssEsS GILMAN, Principals. 











MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre,a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
sages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited to rwonty. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 

For Zoung Ladies will begin its 67th year Sovt. 19, 
offering enlarged opportunities; three Seminary 
Courses of studies and a College Fitting Course. Has 
a Clark telescope, a Jaboratory, gymnasium, art stu- 
dios, library, reading and music rooms, ete.; superior 
accommodaticns in new and improved buildings, 
with electric 'ights, hot water heating, etc.; over 
20 acres of private lawns and groves. Terms $400 
per year. Address, 

Miss LAURA §%. WATSON, Principal, Andover, Mass. 





MASSACHUSET f-, KOSTON, 


The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fagtren, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 











giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Cambridge School. A se- 
lect private school for young la- 
des. Fits for Radcliffe and other 
colleges. There are courses for 
graduates of other schools, who do 
not care to go to college. There 
are two Residences. Arthur Gil. 
man, A. M., ts the Director. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





. Educational. 





M ontelair Mitary Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


MANY BOYS FAIL 


in their lessons because they lack mental concentration. They have never been 
taught how to study. They erjcy everything better than their books. The boy 
who dreams over his lessons is paving the way to future failure. Parents and 


teachers are responsible for many shiftless dreamers who spend their days without 


bringing anything to pass. 


Crowded classes, long lessons, lack of personal attention, absence of syste- 
matic physical training, and overworked teachers, are a few of the many causes 


} 


which lead to loss of interest and '‘‘ pretending to st.¢y’'’ among pupils. 
We watch each boy's tendency, train him to study to advantage, arouse his 


enthusiasm, and give purpose io his efforts. 
Visit the Academy, confer with the Princival, and judge for yourself the 
advantages your son will enjoy. Circulars sent on appiication. 
J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey 





PRATT INSTITUTE, "3%" 


Norm «|, Professional, and Special Traiving ia oh vorisus beanebes of Applied A 
Literature, Science and Mechanics, and cwrried on nates the following departments: 
Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Scicnee and Technology, Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 
_ The Manual Training High School offers a Four Years’ Conrse fur both sexes, in prepa- 
ration for College, or fur the advanced work of the other denartments. 


FREDEF RIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONNECTICUT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1896. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 
THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro 
ficiency in each department. 
THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of di/igenee 
and zead, 
THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 
THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 
THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged, 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course, 

SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo 
cated and purposely constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free, 
H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spence St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. l4th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Departments. For illus- 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


PAIRFIELD ACADEMY. Home School 
for Boys. Fits for business or college. Genuine 
home; individual teaching; healthful location. 

FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 2ith year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, a ollege Preparatory Courses. usic, Art. 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNEOTICUT, WINDSOR, 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all_ ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New Engiand Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own department. Terms $350 to Y a For circulars 
address Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 





New York, New YorkK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SETSIINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., Graduating, College 
and University Preparatory, and Optional Courses 
for young women. dist year. $25. 

CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., President. 
. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 








NEW YORK, AURORA. 

WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements 

for admission, courses of study, the history, equip- 


ment and government of Wells College. 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. ¥. 





NEw York, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Prepares for all colleges and Government 
academies. Completely equipped and beautifull 
located on Hudson River, 4 niles above West Point. 
For catalogue, address S. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 





OHIO. 








OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
For Women. 
PAINESVILLE, O10. 

Early application necessary for September, 1895. 
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Church Equipment. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. HK. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 











of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
che work 20 8 Soni tractice economy, end where (ILLUSTRATED) 
made, and an opinion and advice given’ on receipt of & MARK TWAIN ra 
» to do. ° . : 
ne cata Relates an in an RICHARD 
MENTAL TELEGRAPH) AGAIN HARDING 
DAVIS 
OWEN WISTER 








Traces the genealogy of the American Cow- 
oy in 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COW-PUNCHER 





FURNITUR 
COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. MIG/1- 





(THOMAS A. JANVIER SEPTEMBER 
Short Stories by poe spas neem NUS BER 


The German Struggle for Liberty, Joan (NOW READY) 
of Arc, Hearts Insurgent, etc., etc. 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & 2 116 Elizabeth Sti 


New York, N.Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
OROCROROROROHOROROROHOROHOHOROROROROROROROHOROROHOHO 


Walker’s 


































































: In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
e are accustomed to sell j e 
4 omprenensive 
Q >) CH URCH Golden Sheaves A Servico of Song and 
e a r : 4 Thank ° P agg pt for Harvest 
e = estivais aud Thanksgiving. Price, & cents per copy. CO d 
3 CARPET oncordance 
Ro al Or M thod. A new and very 
° y gan me coeres aeeee Should be in the hands of every Bible student 
e at manufacturers’ prices od for Ba parlor oreah. prepared be hy se ge y “f 
e quate ' competent organist. A large variety of the best music 
e J h H Pp S & v carefully arranged for the organ. Price, $2.00. 0. Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 
4 0 n x ray, ons ” Branzoli’s Mandolin Method { Walker's Concordance contains 980 pages. It is very 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS reyes sditi ’ thi S : substantially bound, special attention being paid to the 
. and UPHOLSTERY, Sunapee teams peg Hee Sa pape ig Othe roe sewin spt the solume may a the hard: usage such 
" sditions ai" ba, > , val a book of reference 1s subjected to. e mechanical execu- 
CO) 658 — Se ees Boston. ican editions are abridged, Price, $2.00, tion of the book is in every way worthy of its literary merits.} 
C) orrespo ence Solicited, G Nos. 1t 6, © 1 
os el H mns. rps ‘omplete. “The larger concordances of Dr. Young and of Dr. 
sanbithiedtienn trahe-stein by mail. Words * be all tees cation, cloth, 91.16 Strong are valuable—the first one espec mathy to the Eng- 
| gepesemesnsenenies only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by ma. “if lish setae ae to nee the different shades r. 
meaning involved in different Greek and Hebrew words 
for pate ely 1 rendered not always accurately by the same a 
t Wndi Vv idual Model Music Course ‘3; follo ine word—but neither of them takes the place of a com 
} pos by Sed — noe Dame ready: Primer‘ 26 e.), First and handy volume such as this one is.” — The Outlook. 
A eader (3c), Second Reader (0c), Third Reader (30c). “A careful examination leads us to suppose that the 
on Im Circulars and specimen pages Free. Pre 
work at hand will prove to be just about the thing for 
Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- . tbe libraries of intelligent people who desire an accurate 
toms and usages of all een iter the Christian The Musical Visitor eee era ati and comprehensive concordance.”— Christian Advocate. 
church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free, ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music pees of “ o p >) e 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents sat ddan thon Gevonabiy thos tant te tow wa venme tn 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday the Bible which cannot by the use of this concordance 
Schools and Assembiy Rooms. THE J0 c be found by any one who remembers a single word oc- 
# HN HURCH co eurring in it.”—Bibliotheca Sacra 
a “ , 
FAVORABLY y_ KNOWN SINCE 1826, CINCINNATI NE The most complete and practical text-finder yet 
HAVE c * EW YORK, CHICAG®. issued.—Ram's Horn. 
unc. IEELY 6 “ The book is a notable production ae js destined to 
¥aCG, EWU Bess entirely supersede Cruden’s.”—The Kin 
Saar a we, peeeny recommend it for ally use,” Christian 
at Wi 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


{ Established in 1820. 

: Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every Seserigtion, single or chimes, 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


No. 21,1 Am. 

No. 22,1 Am the Bread of Life. 

No. 23, 1 Am the Light of the World. 

No. 24,1 Am the Good Shepherd. 

No. 25,1 Am the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. 

No. 26, | Am the Living One. 
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By Rev. Cyrus Hamuin, D.D. Price, $2.50. 


“Itis full of anecdote, a distinct and strong person- 
ality, a vivid memmoty. a kindly spirit, and love of work 
for all human kind—instructive, entertaining and inter- 
esting.” —Literary World. 

“The story told by _ remarkable man is of fasct 
nating interest in its form as well as in its subject- 
matter.”—Public Opinion. ‘ 

“ The book is a contribution to history, and should be 
read by everybody.”— The Beacon, 

“No romancer could bring into his tale more varied 
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NEW MUSIC. 


COSPEL CHOIR No. 2. By SANKEY, 
McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. Now being used by 
Mr. Moopy in Northfield Summer Conventions. 
Sample Copy, Paper Cover, 35 cts. 

HIGHEST PRAISE For Sabbath Schools. 
By W.A.OGDEN. $30 per 100; Sample Copy, 25cts. 
} THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 

76 EK. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, } cent each. 
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Volume LXXX 


*THe CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
Now ready No. 31 of 3d Series, Joan. 
Also in this Series, No. 27, THE MASTER AND His 
DISCIPLES; No. 28, WHITSUNTIDE; No. 29, SIMON 
PETER; No, 30, JAMES, 


Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 


® THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOKS. 
Now ready No. 7, INSIDE VIEW OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Also No.6, LNSIDE VIEW OF THE A. B.C, F. M. 


No. 5. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS FOR 1895, etc. 
No. 4. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING. 

No. 3. ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 
No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Price, per 100, postpaid, $1.25, 


T work of foreign missions at this 
time presents unusual perplexities, 
Eastern nations are in turmoil. The 
fruits of the labors of missionaries and also 
their lives are in peril in China and Turkey. 
The question of the continuance of American 
missions in Japan must soon be settled. 
A heavy and growing debt burdens our 
American Board. Some of its missions 
have been so restricted that it is becoming 
a pressing question whether it will not be 
wiser to kill some of them outright than to 
let them die by the slower process of starva- 
tion and amputation. These matters are of 
gravest moment to all the churches. Their 
investments need now to be looked after 
with all the wisdom we cancommand. Our 
brothers and sisters in these distant fields 
require all the help we can give them, Our 
younger pastors and laymen ought to at- 
tend the meeting of the Board in Brooklyn 
next October in larger numbers than ever 
before. They cannot afford to ignore their 
responsibility. This is their business and 
no other can take precedence of it. Every 
young pastor and every layman who can do 
so ought to go to Brooklyn, Oct. 9, and we 
earnestly hope that many who have not 
heretofore attended are already making 
plans to go this year. 








An association has recently been formed, 
with headquarters in Boston, for the purpose 
of collecting sermons for publication in 
Sunday newspapers. We are asked to ap- 
peal to ministers to furnish material, on 
the grdund that Sunday papers have come 
to stay and that we ought to get into them 
as much good reading as possible. This 
movement to secure the indorsement of the 
Sunday newspaper by the clergy and their 
co-operation in circulating it ought not to 
deceive any one. Ministers who give their 
names to this enterprise will do so because 
they approve the Sunday press, not because 
they seek to improve an institution which 
they believe to be working harm. Sermons 
not copyrighted are plenty. Ministers who 
advise their people to buy Sunday papers 
are not as yet numerous. We notice that 
nearly all those quoted as commending this 
plan of publishing sermons and articles are 
Unitarian and Episcopalian. Those’ who 
write for the Sunday paper will of course 
expect their people to take it. We believe 
that no other institution has done so much 
as this one to secularize the Lord’s Day. 
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It sets the keynote of the conversation 
during the day in many Christian families 
and for the thoughts in the minds of multi- 
tudes of professing Christians, and that note 
is far from being in parmony with Christian 
themes, The indorsement of the Sunday 
paper by ministers and churches may ex- 
tend the circulation, but will do little to 
elevate its influence. 


Have you sinned against the Holy Ghost? 
as Mrs, Spofford interprets that mysterious 
deed in her exquisite prose poem, My Staff, 
Even Beauty? Have the bounteous, numer- 
ous showers, the cool breezes, the luxuriant 
and healthy foliage, the abnormal crops of 
fruit and grain of thig rare summer been 
pandering only to the gratification of your 
sensuous and material desires and hopes? It 
were sad indeed if the people of this land 
should fail to interpret the inner and higher 
meaning of the summer that will soon die. 
God has been lavish; man’s applications of 
divine energy have made it possible for more 
dwellers in cities to enjoy the country than 
ever before, and Christian philanthropy 
has made its best record. Those who have 
scanned our news from the churches must 
have noted an increase of activity in 
churches formerly wont to be passive. 


In too many assemblies for public worship 
an important element is forgotten. Prayer 
is offered for the church. The church con- 
tributes. Its work is described. It is com- 
forted, counseled, warned, congratulated, 
exhorted. But often many are present who 
do not belong to the church. Perbaps they 
ought all to be members. It may be their 
fault that they have not entered into the 
covenant. It may bethe fault of the church, 
or both parties may share the responsibility. 
But there they are. If their presence is 
recognized, if the minister assumes that 
they come to share in the worship and not 
merely as listeners, they may be drawn into 
fellowship. At least they may be drawn 
nearer to God, and may find the church so 
meeting their needs and satisfying their as- 
pirations that in spirit and aim they may 
be one with confessed believers. By all 
means let the whole congregation be in- 
cluded in the public services of the church. 


A minister writes to us that his people 
are all loyal to him and generous in their 
kindness; his congregations are large and 
his salary ample; the community is grow- 
ing; contributions to benevolent societies 
are encouraging; the additions to the 
church are steady and considerable; but he 
is convinced, after prayerful consideration, 
that he ought to seek another field. His 
reasons are that the church is not as spirit- 
ual and earnest as it should be, that there 
are in the congregation marked differences 
in degrees of wealth and social standing, 
and that the people are too much absorbed 
in their own affairs. Our friend does not 
describe the church to which he would like 
to have us direct him in exchange for the 
one he wants to leave. We cannot help 
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raising the question, in this as in similar 
instances surprisingly numerous, whether 
God would not give him grace and power 
to do the needed work in the field to which, 
a short time ago, he believed that the Lord 
had called him, A minister who, after a 
short pasforate, left his work because he 
did not see the results he wished for, and 
who is now waiting anxiously for some- 
thing to do, recently said to us: ‘‘I have 
learned from this experience at least one 
lesson, that if I get another place I will 
stay in it and work faithfully till the Lord 
shows me plainly that I ought to go.”’ 


High and strong character is fostered by 
companionship with its kind. No one so 
much as the active business man needs the 
daily contact with holy and meditative minds 
quite apart from business life. He would 
gain by it better judgment for ordinary 
transactions as well as greater serenity in 
the midst of the bustle and drive of the 
market. Such companionship is always 
available. A Kempis, Bunyan, Flavel and 
a score of men like them may wait at his 
library table every morning and evening, 
ready to converse with him. They are as 
different from the men he meets during the 
day as the closet and cloister differ from the 
stock exchange. They would prove an al- 
terative to his mind and a purifier of his 
heart. They would give him perspective, 
making his successes elate him less and his 
disappointments less depressing, but giving 
to all his possessions a truer value, and to 
many of them a higher value, than he has 
set on them heretofore. Only, these men 
of high and holy thought do not show their 
real selves to those who ask only a single 
sentence from their lips. They become 
companions to those who dwell at leisure 
on their words, 





A NEW INVESTIGATION AT 
ANDOVER, 

Several newspapers last Monday con- 
tained reports of an official inquiry concern- 
ing the teaching of one of the professors at 
Andover Seminary. We have not hereto- 
fore alluded to the matter, preferring to 
wait for the ‘conclusion of the inquiry; but 
since it is under discussion and not, in all 
instances, with accurate statements, we 
give the history of the case so far as devel- 
oped. 

It appears that at the annual visitation 
last June the Visitors of the seminary de- 
cided to propose interrogatories to Dr. W. 
H. Ryder, Norris professor of New Testa- 
ment interpretation, as to his views and 
teachings regarding the person and nature 
of Christ, about which there had been fora 
considerable time rumors of peculiarities 
varying essentially from the generally ac- 
cepted orthodox doctrine as expressed in 
the creed and as intended and required by 
the founders. Professor Ryder, after such 
time as was satisfactory to him, made re- 
ply; and we understand that the Visitors, 
after a month’s consideration, made re 
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sponse to the professor, Aug. 8, seeking 
still further light as to his teachings. We 
believe the matter is still pending at this 
stage, and that a further answer is expected 
from Professor Ryder this week. 

We suppose that the question at issue 
must relate to the real and not nominal 
divinity of Christ and substantially, though 
not necessarily literally, as declared in the 
statutes oftheseminary. That these statutes 
are binding on all the professors, in view of 
the fact that they voluntarily took on them- 
selves these o>ligations, must probably be 
admitted, and the only question that can 
be raised is that of conformity thereto. 
The question does not concern the character 
and ability of Professor Ryder, who is 
esteemed and honored by all the parties 
interested. 

It is plain that the doctrine undercon- 
sideration is one of vital im,ortance and 
lies at the foundation of tbe whole Christian 
It is also the doctrine for which 
Andover Seminary was established. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to minor 
speculations, the question now raised can- 
not be classed with such speculations, We 
presume that the Visitors will give to the 
consideration of this matter a fair and 
generous attention; and we devoutly hope 
that their decision, whatever it may be, 
will be for the best interests of the insti- 
tution and the churches. 

THE ORY FROM ARMENIA. 

When the news of the massacres of Ar- 
menians at Sassoun and Moush first reached 
this country, it was widely discredited. It 
seemed incredible that such inhuman bar- 
barities as the torture and murder of hun- 
dreds of he)pless women and children could 
actually have occurred. But it is not now 
possible to doubt that the news was true. 
Reliable investigators have visited the scenes 
of carnage and have reported what they 
have seen and heard. Trustworthy wit- 
nesses have testified to the awful, sicken- 
ing facts. Some of these witnesses are now 
in this country. The people in England 
and America are satisfied that these name- 
less horrors, these shameless insults to hu- 
manity are real, 

But the public is learning that the terri- 
ble cruelties of Sassoun and Moush were 
only incidents in a campaign of extermina- 
tion of Armenians, deliberately planned and 
relentlessly pursued by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, Through current literature these plans 
and deeds are being more and more clearly 
exposed. Mr. E. J. Dillon in The Contempo- 
rary Review for August gives accounts of 
“cases, more. than 300 of which he has per- 
sonally investigated—a horrible catalogue 
of robbery, rape, fiendish torture, imprison- 
ment, murder unprovoked and most wan- 
ton—all done under the sanction of law and 
being now repeated daily. 

Nor is this Satanic business confined to 
Armenia, It is characteristic of the Gov- 
ernment of the Turkish empire. A recent 
number of The London News contains an 
article reciting similar acts in Macedonia, 
only less numerous than those in Armenia, 
and preparing the way for a general. out- 
break and massacre. We are personally 
acquainted with the writer of this article, 

and know that he is fully informed of what 
he says and is trustworthy. 

These persecuted people are known as 
Christians, and therefore are treated as out- 
laws. Ifthey will abjure their country and 
their religion and become Mohammedans, 
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they can thus purchase immunity and pro- 
tection. Hundreds of wives and daughters 
have been kidnapped and taken into Turk- 
ish harems and forced to accept Moham- 
medanism. Thousands have died, refusing 
to deny their faith, The sympathy aroused 
for these people in Christian nations irri- 
tates the Turk to perpetrate more diaboli- 
cal cruelties, which for three fateful years 
have been increasing. 

If a man with a,heart in him should see a 
scoundrel breaking into a home to rob its 
inmates, to dishonor the wife and daugh- 
ters; if he should see him tossing a baby on 
the point of a bayonet, or cutting him in 
two with a cleaver, he would not wait for 
processes of law. He would sweep the vil- 
lain out of existence, if he could, without 
the delay of a moment. Turkish officers, 
authorized and protected by the Turkish 
Government, are committing these and simi- 
lar crimes in order to carry out the plans of 
Turkey to destroy nationalities of which 
she wishes to be rid. This is now an un- 
disputed fact. It is going onin the sight 
of all men. We are not now speaking of 
crimes that are done and cannot be pre- 
vented. Mr. Dillon says: 


The massacre of Sassoun sends a shudder to 
the heart of the most callous. But that 
butchery was a divine mercy compared with 
the hellish deeds that are being done every 
week and every day of the year. The piteous 
moans of famisbing children; the groans of 
old men who have lived to see what can never 
be embedied in words; the piercing cries of 
violated maidenhood—nay, of tenuer child- 
hood; the sbrieks of mothers made childless 
by crimes compared with which murder would 
be a blessing; the screams, scarcely human, 
of women writhing under the lash; and all 
the vain voices of blood and agony that die 
away in that dreary desert, without having 
found a responsive echo on earth orin heaven, 
combine to throw Sassoun,and all its horrors 
into the shade. 

The common instincts of humanity de- 
mand that the Turkish empire should end. 
It has no inherent strength. It is held up 
by European nations because they cannot 
agree in dividing it among themselves. The 
responsibility for the inhumanities which 
make it a stench in the nostrils of mankind 
is on these nations, Especially that respon- 
sibility rests upon England. She is stained 
with the blood of these thousands of men, 
women and children who cry from Armenia 
and Macedonia forhelp. Noreforms within 
the empire of Turkey will give them any 
guarantee of safety. Nothing will deliver 
them but wiping Turkey out of existence. 
Resolutions of sympathy for Armenians 
meaa little and accomplish nothing. Tur- 
key is an anachronism, an outlaw among 
nations sheltered by those who ought to 
put an end to her. The instincts of human- 
ity demand her destruction, and if the de- 
mand goes unheeded war and bloodshed, 
far beyond what that act calls for, will be 
the consequence of sparing this curse of two 
continents. For those who wish to help 
their fellowmen in Armenia and Macedonia 
out of an oppression compared with which 
American slavery was paradise, there is one 
opportunity only. It is to raise their voices 
and use their influence unceasingly for the 
abolition of Turkey. 





DISSATISFAOTION WITH THE 
PRAYER MEETING. 

If it were possible to secure a full and 
frank expression from church members 
concerning the prayer meeting, even from 
those most loyal in attendance, we believe 
that a majority would admit that it falls 
far short of their ideal of what such a 
gathering should be. 


Yet there is no need 
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to interpret this feeling as an index of less 
spirituality among Christians than hereto- 
fore, or as a sign that the church is on the 
brink of decay. On the contrary, growth 
always implies unrest. The church that is 
satisfied to conform to the usages of a 
generation ago in the conduct of its mid- 
week service is the one most in danger of 
becoming morjbund. 

Hence we are not alarmed when in con- 
versation with earnest pastors or in corre- 
spondence with parents who deplore the 
indifference of their children toward the 
prayer meeting we detect a growing dissat- 
isfaction. Instead of bemoaning the situa- 
tion, is it not wise to inquire whether the 
feeling is general or local and whether it is 
symptomatic of a lower standard of Chris- 
tian life or a wholesome sign of real growth? 
To thoughtful minds the single fact that 
only a small proportion of active mem- 
bers in most churches attend this service is 
significant. And it would be interesting to 
know how many of these faithful few go 
either from a sense of duty or from force 
of habit, and how many are really refreshed 
and uplifted by the exercises. 

We confess that most of the criticism and 
neglect come from young persons and, as a 
rule, from those who are well educated. 
Must we conclude, therefore, that they are 
degenerate sons and daughters of devout 
sires? Does it not rather behoove us to in- 
quire more carefully into the causes that 
alienate them from a service from which 
their elders profess to gain much benefit? 
Because these young people do not enjoy 
reading books like Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, is it 
fair to assume that they have no fondness 
for religious literature? Is it not equally 
unfair to assume that their spiritual life is 
at low ebb because they get no profit from 
attending the prayer meeting? 

So far as we touch the young life in our 
churches we find a genuine loyalty to Christ 
and a sincere desire to serve him. We be- 
lieve that young Christians have as much 
zeal and consecration as those of a similar 
age a generation ago, and we desire a mid- 
week service which shall be to them, as to 
others, a means of spiritual culture. We 
do not want them to attend merely to fulfill 
a pledge or out of deference to parental 
wishes. To this end, we would suggest, for 
one thing, more Bible instruction in these 
weekly gatherings for prayer. If the age is 
intellectual, why not meet its requirements? 
If there is a thirst for knowledge, why not 
satisfy the craving by leading them to the 
fullest fountain? 

But whenever it is proposed to intreduce 
thorough and systematic study of God’s 
Word into a prayer meeting the objectors 
exclaim: ‘What, turn it into a Sunday 
school? Make ita mere intellectual feast?” 
To which we reply that neither of these al- 
ternatives is necessary. A great difference 
could be made between class work in Sun- 
day school and a reverent, scholarly study 
of portions of Scripture by a body of Chris- 
tians. Were the deep searchings of the 
Word by the revisers of the New Testament 
in the Jerusalem Chamber only ‘‘an intel- 
lectual feast?’’ Can we conceive of an ex- 
ercise better adapted to expand one’s spirit- 
ual faculties than the continuous, prayerful 
study carried on in that upper room? Not 
that we expect any such lofty standard for 
our midweek service, but we do believe that 
more intellectuality in it would impress the 
educated young Christians whom we should 
seek to attract by all legitimate means. 
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Others say: ‘*O, we are tired and want to 
be rested when we go to prayer meeting. 
We have worked hard all day and do not 
care to be stimulated mentally, but re- 
freshed spiritually.”’ But when weary with 
labor is anything more tiresome than to 
listen to platitudes interspersed with‘ ex- 
hortations to ‘‘occupy the time?” This 
excuse arises chiefly from a laziness of 
which good soldiers of the Lord ought to 
be ashamed. Beside, it is a tacit acknowl- 
edgment that mental stimulus and spiritual 
refreshment are opposed to each other. It 
is high time to repudiate this idea. We 
have overdrawn the picture of the illiterate 
saint. That such exist we gladly admit, 
and whenever his—or more frequently her 
—voice is heard in prayer or exhortation 
ali are blessed by the utterance, no matter 
how uncouth the language. But do such 
speak to edification because they are un- 
learned or in spite of it? Is education a 
gift of doubtful value to a Christian? Was 
Paul less influential because he was a 
scholar? As a matter of fact, however, in 
these days of general intelligence the illiter- 
ate saint is rarely seen. The constituency 
of our churches nowadays is made up of 
people of average mentality, and the prayer 
meeting can safely offer to them the very 
best in the way of well-digested thought, 
without any risk of quenching their spirit- 
ual aspirations, 

At the recent Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion it was noticeable how strong was the 
sentiment in favor of getting more educated 
young people into its ranks. Measures 
have also been taken by the United Society 
to furnish an outline study of the Bible by 
the most expert scholars of the age. Thus 
in time will be brought into our churches a 
still larger class of finely disciplined minds, 
Shall we offer them the old forms of service 
in prayer meeting or shall we formulate new 
plans better suited to growth and progress? 
We would by no means surrender one iota 
of the devotional or worsbipful elements in 
the service. Rather we would increase 
these and add to them such a measure of 
intellectual richness as would give fresh 
power and dignity to the ‘‘ assembling of 
ourselves together.”’ 
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THE IDEAL OF OONTROVERSY. 


There has never been a time since the first 
foundation of the church when Christians 
were all agreed in regard to the doctrine and 
practice of Christianity. The history of 
the church is a history of debate, of con- 
troversy, of division, as well as of wide- 
spread growth and blessing. What we be- 
lieve, as stated in the great catholic creeds, 
was determined by the need of meeting 
doubts and building defenses against op- 
posers. It has always been so—it must al- 
ways beso. But it does not follow that the 
allowable tone of debate and controversy 
will always be the same. 

There is much to cause us shame in the 
polemics of the Christian ages. Good men 
and leaders of the churches haye abused 
each other with an ingenuity of opprobrium 
which is very far removed from the gospel 
of love, and the ‘‘theological hatred’’ has 
passed intoa proverb. Thisis not the place 
to specify instances—they are only too pain- 
fully familiar to every student of church 
history. If they are less frequent in our 
generation it is owing to the education 
which God is giving his people, by which 
he has taught them to discriminate between 
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the righteous zeal and the unfortunate 
method of the fathers. 

It is not likely that disagreements are to 
cease. It would not be well that we should 
lapse into an indifferent carelessness in re- 
gard to truth. We need zeal—burning, in- 
vestigating, eager to make its conclusions 
authoritative in the world of thought; but 
a zeal which is joined with charity. The 
ideal polemics—ideal, that is, in a world of 
partial ignorance where investigation is the 
duty of the church—is a loving polemics, 
more intent upon conciliating and convert- 
ing an opponent than exasperating and de- 
molisbing him. Is it incredible that differ- 
ing Christians should so meet and so debate 
the great questions in regard to which we 
still ‘see through a glass darkly’’? Will 
it not rather seem incredible in the future, 
when we shall see face to face, that any 
other way of debate should have been 
thought worthy of the humility and the 
dignity of disciples? WUxder the training of 
God’s Spirit we can already see marked 
progress toward this ideal of debate. 
When it is reached even the disagreements 
of Christ’s followers will be a witness for 
their Master, as men note how, even in 
polemics, ‘‘those Christians love one an- 
other.”’ 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Population of Massachusetts. 

A provisional statement of the Massa- 
chusetts State Bureau of Labor gives the 
result of the recent census of the State’s 
population, and a revision is not likely to 
change the totals much. The population of 
the commonwealth is 2,495,345, and of Bos- 
ton 494,205, the commonwealth having 
gained 28.48 per cent. since 1885, Bos- 
ton’s gain for the same period being 26.59 
percent. The population of Barnstable and 
Nantucket Counties has decreased during 
the decade, and Franklin, Dukes and Hamp- 
shire show but a slight gain, but Bristol, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Hampden show a 
gain above the average of the State. Old 
towns like Steckbridge, Newbury, Long- 
meadow, Hadley, Hatfield, Dunstable, Hol- 


liston, Sudbury, Boylston and Phillipston - 


have Jost more than they have gained. 
While marufacturing towns and cities like 
Fall River (54.77),* Haverhill (38 50), Lynn 
(35 95), Chicopee (42.65), Holyoke (43.93), 
Springfield (37.15), Natick (39.79), and resi- 
dential towns like Northampton (29.79), 
Cambridge (36.64), Everett (218.94), Malden 
(81.06), Melrose (96.13), Somerville (74.15), 
Brookline (75.72) and the like have grown 
with a rapidity that rivals that of Western 
‘“‘boom”’ cities, and is infinitely more 
stable. The result of the census is grati- 
fying on the whole. Despite hard times 
the State has gained. While it is true that 
a larger percentage of the people now reside 
in or near the great cities, it is significant 
to notice that the most marked gains are in 
the suburbs, not in the cities proper. The 
electric railroad, the bicycle, the building 
loan associations and saner notions about 
life are all powerful centripetal forces which 
are counteracting to some extent the centrif- 
ugal forces that up to a recent date seemed 
to be remorselessly sucking the best life of 
the country into the cities. ‘‘ The Greater 
Boston”’ is growing much faster than the 
Boston which furnishes its prosperity. 
The World of Politics. 

The correspondence between Senator 
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George F. Hoar and Mr. T, C. Evans, with 
the supplementary statements of Rev. James 
B. Dunn and the interviews with prominent 
political leaders, have given the people of 
New England an opportunity to reflect upon 
the pros and cons of the A. P. A. move- 
ment, Senator Hoar seems to have most of 
the editors and Republican politicians with 
him, and there is not much evidence of any 
general agreement with The Standard in its 
opposition to the renomination of Governo1 
Greenhalge. 

The Republicans of Maryland seem tc 
have nominated a candidate for governol 
for whom the anti-Gorman Democrats car 
vote conscientiously, and there are signs 0! 
an overturn in that State. The Republicar 
county conventions throughout New York 
State reveal a degree of hostility to the 
maintenance of the dominance of Mr. Plat 
which bodes well for the party. His grip it 
still strong, but the spirit of revolt is rising 
and several of the Republican legislator: 
who with Tammany resisted the passage 0: 
the reform bills affecting New York munic 
ipalities have been defeated in the nomi 
nating conventions. 

The conference of “ free silver’? Demo 
crats at Washington, judged either by thi 
qwantitative or qualitative tests, must be 
described a failure, 

The Springfield Republican is out with a1 
editorial urging New England Democrats ti 
go to the next national convention backin; 
Richard Olney of Massachusetts, Secretar, 
of State, the strong man of the present Cab 
inet, as candidate for president. 

The British Parliament 

Has been inaugurated and the new admir 
istration is setting itself in the seats o 
authority. The queen’s opening speec 
contained only a few matter of course state 
ments and condemnations of the Chines 
and Armenian outrages. Perhaps its mos 
significant feature was not there at all— 
Hiberaicism is permissible in speaking ¢ 
the Irish—we mean the announcement 
the policy to be pursued toward Irelanc 
The Irish members, who are somewhi 
more numerous than in the last Parliamer 
but are even more seriously divided, hay 
united in the demand that the Governme1 
outline its policy. But they have bee 
promised fair treatment merely and bee 
bidden to wait, It is safe to assume thi 
home rule is farther from being granted t« 
day than it has been for a number of year 
But none the less Ireland will receive co) 
siderable relief. The Conservatives ofte 
have stolen the ammunition of the Libera 
in the past. and they probably will do + 
again. Additional and liberal legislatic 
concerning land, tenants and various indu 
tries is likely to be carried through whic 
will do much to render the Irish more cor 
fortable if it do not actually cause them ' 
be more contented. Theannouncementth 
the Duke of Cambridge is to retire fro 
command of the British Army, Nov, 1, ar 
that Field-Marshal Wolseley is to take h 
place, is significant of the decline of royal 
in Great Britain. 

The Spanish Dilemma. 

A back-fire at home hampers Spain se) 
ously in her endeavors to suppress tl 
Cuban insurrection, The reserves ba" 
been called out throughout the counsfy & 
service in Cuba and their mobilizaéion m 
only is highly unpopular in itaslf but 
being resisted here and there putinousl 
Thére is no popular enthusiasy behind tt 
Government's effort to contol Cuba an 
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republican uprisings of some significance 
are reported. Meanwhile in Cuba itself 
the rebels are getting much the better of 
the royal troops, and the yellow fever is an 
even more formidable foe. General Cam- 
pos, who went out to Cuba with such a 
flourish of trumpets a short time ago, has 
proved totally and disastrously unable to 
cope with the situation, and it looks, more 
than it has for many years, as if Cuban 
independence of Spain would be secured 
before long, although that might not be an 
unmixed blessing for the Cubans. Indeed, 
the latest dispatches declare that the revo 
lutionary movements in Spain are becoming 
strong enough actually to threaten the sta- 
bility of the Government. They will be 
suppressed of course, but they will put 
a stop to re-enforcing the royal troops in 
Cuba. 

Missionaries in Turkey. 

Details ef the attack upon the St, Paul’s 
Institute at Tarsus have reached Constanti- 
nople and confirm the stories of maltreat- 
ment of the pupils and threats against the 
Presbyterian missionaries. United States 
Consul Gibson of Beirut, a gentleman of 
character and decision, has been ordered to 
Tarsus to investigate, and the Marblehead 
has left Gravesend for Smyrna. 

The situation of our missionaries in Tur- 
key, and especially at Marsovan, is perilous. 
Unless Europe gives relief to outraged Ar- 
menia before long, it is not improbable that 
seme desperate measures will be taken by 
the revolutionary party of the Armenians 
to make the English-speaking world realize 
the exact situation. Our missionaries are 
undergoing a terrible strain. Disliked by 
the Moslem Turk, hated by the rabid 
Armenians because they will not im- 
peril the work of years by allying them- 
selves with the enemies of the Turk, there 
they stand, sensitive to all the horrors of 
the situation and yet of necessity passive 
and law abiding. President Tracy and 
Professor Riggs of the Marsovan College are 
on the list of those whom the revolutionary 
Armenians have. threatened with death. 
The latest news from Armenia tells of 
impending starvation for thousands. Rep- 
resentatives of the American Board are dis- 
tributing relief funds sent by British and 
American sympathizers. 

China and the Powers. 

A mixed British and American commis- 
sion has started from Foochow in China to 
investigate the Ku-Cheng massacre. The 
commission wil] not make its report as one 
body, however, but as two bodies, although 
they may agree in what they say. The 
Chinese Government has expressed intense 
sorrow and indignation at the ill treatment 
of the missionaries by its subjects. But 
how far it possesses the power to punish 
these offenses and to prevent similar con- 
duct hereafter remains to be seen. It is but 
just beginning to be appreciated thoroughly 
that the Chinese empire contains such an 
enormous mass of miscellaneous popula- 
tions that many of them not only do not 
acknowledge the imperial authority in any 
practical fashion but apparently even may 
not be aware of its existence. When China 
emerges from barbarism the first thing to 
be done must be the classification of her 
mil‘ons and the establishment of some real 
and smprehensive form of government. 
At prevent the nominal imperial rulers 
often appear to be responsible, and must be 


_ to bt. for what they actually cannot 
elp. 
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NOTES. 


Japan is meeting with more trouble at home 
and in Formosa than she had in all her con- 
test with China. 

Lotteries managed by the Roman Catholics 
of Ontario and Quebec are to furnish the 
wherewithal for the parochial schools of 
Manitoba. 

The events at’ Spring Valley, described in 
our letter from the Interior, have led the 
Afro-Americans of Illinois to form a State 
organization for the protection of their race. 


The death of Bcron Tauchtitz removes one 
whose record as a vender of good literature 
has been honorable alike in its treatment of 
the public and of the authors whose works he 
has reprinted. 

The Department of Justice at Washington 
has discovered in the treaty of 1868 a clause 
which will permit federal prosecution of the 
murderers of the Bannock Indians, thus mak- 
ing their conviction and punishment more cer- 
tain than if recourse had been made to the 
Wyoming courts. 

The decision ousting United States Minis- 
ter Ramson from his position as representa- 
tive of the nation in Mexico is based on the 
provision that no federal ex-legislator can 
legally hold an executive office the emolu- 
ments of which were increased during his 
term of service as a legislator. 


Rear-Admiral Kirkland says that the mis- 
sionaries in Syria are a bad lot. It will be 
remembered that he is the official who re- 
ported, after inquiry of the Turkish officials 
some four hundred miles from the scene of 
the Armenian massacres, that there was no 
truth in the reports about the outrages. We 
are glad to know that he has found out that 
there are missionaries in Syria. Perhaps in 
time he may learn something about them, 
even from the Turks. 


What is gained by all this secrecy about the 
measurements of the Defender and the Val- 
kyrie? Why not let our sportsmanship be 
frank and open? Granted that if the Defend- 
er’s water-line length were known now the 
Valkyrie’s ballast might be altered so as to 
improve her chance. Why is not that just 
what should be desired? Do we simply want 
to keep the American cup anyhow or to re- 
tain it by actually defeating the Valkyrie at 
her very best? The true yachtsman will 
grant each competitor every fair aid to suc- 
cess. 

The conviction, imprisonment and degrada- 
tion, during last week, of a few saloon keepers, 
who have defied the New York Police Com- 
missioners and kept their saloons open on 
Sunday, showed that Recorder Goff was the 
right man in the right place, and made its due 
impression upon police and saloon-keepers. 
It taught the police that their efforts were to 
have the loyal support of the judiciary, and it 
taught the saloon-keepers that the day of 
“the pull” was really over and that they 
might as well give up trying to cajole or in- 
timidate Mr. Roosevelt and his associates. 
“Thirty days in jail and a fine of $250” 
** goes,’’ as Chimmie Fadden would say. Con- 
sequently last Sunday was the dryest one yet 
seen, and only seventy-two arrests were made. 


IN BRIEF. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce has been lecturing and 
preaching at Chautauqua, N.Y., during the 
past fortnight. This week he begins lectures 
at the University of Chicago—one course on 
Agnosticism and the other on The Historical 
Foundations of Christianity. To those who 
have heard him at Chautauqua, or who will 
hear him in Chicago, the portrait and inter- 
view which we furnish this week will be 
especially interesting. But we hope it will 
also please that much larger element of our 
constituency, which, though it never has seen 
Professor Bruce, has come to know and rever- 
ence him through reading his books. 
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Professor Bruce tells of a fellow Scotch pro- 
fessor who recently was asked by a conceited, 
worldly woman whom he met in a London 
drawing-room, ‘Are you one of those God- 
dites?’’? A drunken woman reaches the nether 
depths of man—considered as an animal. A 
conceited, agnostic woman is the nadir of man 
—considered as a soul. 





Rev. Dr. E. Herber Evans has been invited 
by some of our Welsh brethren to come to 
this country and preach at some of the cyman- 
faoedd. We can pledge him a hearty wel- 
come, and large audiences of those who know 
not Welsh but who have heard marvelous 
stories of the Welsh as preachers of the 
gospel. 





The other side of the question respecting 
the wisdom of perpetuating the great Y. P. 
8. C. E. conventions is presented this week 
by a Michigan pastor, who replies to the ar- 
ticle of Rev. J. L. Sewall. This is a question 
for pastors and members of the Endeavor So- 
cieties to settle. Editors and others should 
look on and insist oa free speech. 





A Western pastor went to callona lady over 
whose spiritual condition he was not a little 
troubled. He talked long and earnestly with 
her, and then paused for her reply. This is 
what he got: ‘I believe that I am the fortui- 
tous result of all the anterior experiences of 
my ancestors.”” He was considerably stunned 
at first, but recovered in time to remark that 
he had read Spencer too. 


Mr. Moody’s latest revelation of breadth of 
sympathy is the formation of a Colportage 
Association, which, in connection with the 
Bible Institute in Chicago, is to furnish liter- 
ature to the prisoners of the country. Mr. 
Moody urges all who are interested in the 
salvation of the unfortunate and criminal 
classes to co-operate with him in and through 
this new organization. He stands ready at 
East Northfield, Mass., to receive funds and 
distribute literature. 





A recent recommendation by the Ohio State 
Board of Pardons that abstinence from the use 
of intoxicating liquors be a condition of par- 
don is significant and wise. This has been 
ordered in the belief that a pledge to that 
effect will deter the pardoned prisoner from 
committing a crime again, for the board found 
that ‘in nearly every case of crime against 
the person the offender was either under the 
influence of liquor, or became involved in an 
affair by reason of being in a place where in- 
toxicating liquor was sold.” 





The majority of the State associations and 
conferences have already heid their annual 
meetings and have, we hope, nominated can- 
didates for corporate members of the Ameri- 
can Board. Some State meetings will be held 
next month. It is imperatively necessary 
that these names of candidates should be sent 
in at once, or as soon as nominated. Clerks 
of associations should send lists to Mr. C. H. 
Case, 169 Jackson Street, Chicago, and dupli- 
cate copies to Secretary C. H. Daniels, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. 





Dr. Parkhurst, in the Alps, writes to The 
City Vigilant to say that “any anti-Tammany- 
ite who, having helped to push the dagger 
into Tammany’s heart, now turns around and 
courts the aid of Tammany, and consents to 
pay tribute to her to the promotion of his 
own ends and the gratification of his own ap- 
petite, is already essentially Tammany in 
everything but the frankness to confess it. 
If a man solicits the aid of the devil he isin 
hell already, even though he may claim to 
hold clear title toa corner lot on one of the 
avenues of the celestial city.’’ Which shows 
that Dr. Parkhurst is as clear-eyed and scath- 
ing-tongued as ever. 





The Chicago correspondent of The Church 
Times, London, is authority for the statement 
that Bishop Lawrence of the diocese of Massa- 
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chusetts recently compelled three High Church 
rectors in or near Cambridge to call in and 
destroy an issue of a joint parochial paper, 
in which they had ventured to criticise him 
andthe Broad Church party. Thecorrespond- 
ent refers to it as an act of “ Episcopal tyr- 
anny,’ and says more will be heard about 
the matter. It is strange that we have to go 
to London via Chicago to get this bit of news. 
The same correspondent complains of the 
recent Boston Y. P. S. C. E. convention be- 
cause it had no suggestion of ‘the ascetic 
character of Christianity’! — 


To those of our readers who complain of the 
dullness of our columns we tender our regrets 
that Providence does not make it possible for 
us to insert such advertisements as the fol- 
lowing, taken from The Church Times, London: 


UNERALS CONDUCTED in Propee form, and with 
appcerent fittings approved of by the Ecclesio\ogi- 
cal Society, and patronized and recommended by the 
clergy ot St. Paul and St Barnabas and other Churches, 
by THOS. VIGERS (Undertaker to the Guild of St. 
Alban, Maker of the newly-introduced Wheeled Biers 
Monumental Mason, Auctioneer and Valuer, 3. Eccleston- 
street Buckingham Palace-road, and 22, Ciapman-road. 


ppotzear EXCHANGE for Sept., married, no fam., 
charming vic., bathroom, gdu., very pretty ert 
ante 


bracing sitn., fine church. light duty, stn. close. 
Servants 


pleasant bracing vic. Use of carriage, etc. 
exch.—Rev. May, Halstead. 





The great questions concerning Christian 
faith and the administration of the churches 
are now of almost equal interest to all denom- 
inations. When they are discussed in a Chris- 
tian spirit and regarded with Christian sym- 
pathy, denominational lines are no longer 
barriers. We have recently had several ap- 
preciative letters from brethren of other 
names like this one: 

Allow me to express my gratification with 
and gratitude to The Congregationalist for 
many helpful hints and judicious treatment 
of subjects that perplex. Though a Presby- 
terian, I rarely, if ever, find anything that 
an orthodox Presbyterian cannot indorse in 
Boston’s best paper. 





Bishop Jobn H. Vincent desires to raise 
$25,000 with which to build a building at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., which may be known as the 
Hall of Christ He proposes to have its archi- 
tecture, its decorations and its uses worthy 
‘‘of him who is the center of our civilization, 
the source of the truth which, as a Christian 
people, we hold, and the ground of our hope 
for all that is best in time and eternity.” In 
it he hopes to have an audience-room which 
will seat five hundred persons, where the life 
of Christ can be studied ; ‘a library, containing 
naught but lives of Christ; and a gallery for 
paintings and engravings of scenes in the life 
of Christ. Ten thousand dollars are already 
pledged. Bishop Vincent has not wearied the 
public with solicitations of this kind, hence 
stands all the more chance of having his de- 
sires satisfied now. It is a splendid idea.and, 
if worthily wrought out, will do much toward 
rendering Chautauqua even more beautiful 
and useful than it is now. 





‘*Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends,’’ said 
Christ. And frail, fallible men are proving 
every day that this spirit of self-sacrifice 
abides in humanity. They even go further, 
as Christ intimated at another time that they 
should—they lay down their lives for acquaint- 
ances, for those who have no tie but that of 
common humanity, yea, even for their ene- 
mies. “ Huntington ”’ tells of the rescue of Dr. 
Creegan’s boy by a young heroine who was his 
friend and play mate; and it remains for us to 
note the death of Thomas Hovenden, the 
artist, while vainly attempting to saWe the 
life of a little girl, an utter stranger. The 
thousands who admired his picture, Breaking 
Home Ties, at the Columbian Exposition, or 
who have copies of it in their homes will cher- 
ish his memory. Like John Brown, whose 
last moments he depicted in another of his 
great paintings, his soul has gone marching 
on to the “ Jerusalem the Golden,” of which 
he dreamed and painted. Art to him was a 
noble thing. He made his skill preach homely 
lessons, interpret the elemental virtues of 
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humanity and minister to the upbuilding of 
domestic purity and national honor, and his 
death glorifies a noble career. 


OO 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 
A Defect in the Sunday Law. 

The act of the last Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, which took from the Board of Alder- 
men of Boston the power to license Sunday 
concerts, and arranged, as it was thought, 
for their more perfect restriction, is found 
to be less restrictive than the old city ordi- 
nance, in that there is no provision in the 
new act like that in the old city ordinance, 
which read ‘‘ that no dancing nor representa- 
tion of plays or scenes from plays shall be 





. allowed, and that no person taking part in 


such concerts shall appear in character cos- 
tume.’’ It is feared that this will be a loop- 
hole, through which net a few of the mer- 
cenary theater and concert-hall proprietors 
will crawl, when the season re opens. 


Outings for Children. 

The City Missionary Society, the Floating 
Hospital, the West End Company, the Boston 
Summer Hospital and the Salvation Army 
must be credited with doing much this sum- 
mer to make the season tolerable to poor 
city children and their mothers. Nature, 
to be sure, has done her part with unusual 
care. There have been but few excessively 
hot days; the showers have been frequent, 
cooling the air and feeding the foliage; and 
the breezes from off the sea have been per- 
sistent. The work of the Salvation Army 
deserves recognition and support. Thus far 
five trips have been made to Nantasket and 
Winthrop, 2,834 children and mothers have 
been given four or five hours’ outing on 
Boston Bay and along the beaches of the 
Atlantic. True to their mission, the Army 
soldiers hold evangelistic services on board 
the steamboats and at the beaches, and they 
can point not only to bodies re invigorated, 
but souls saved. Mr. Frank P. Luce of 
1 Dock Square is serving as treasurer of this 
Army outing fund, and will see that the 
money is spent judiciously, The Boston 
Summer Hospital is the only one receiving 
babies under two years of age. It is all the 
time filled with sick little children, who are 
carefully nursed and have excellent medical 
care. The mothers of these babies and, 
when necessary, their other young children 
are also received, and the entire cost is only 
thirty cents a day for each person, The 
buildings at Rainsford’s Island are admira- 
bly adapted for the purpose. More money 
is needed, which may be sent to Dr. Harold 
C. Ernst, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Blossom Street, Boston. ° 
The Denison House and Its Experiment. 

For six weeks the women of the Denison 
House College Settlement have been con- 
ducting a summer school in the Tyler Street 
public schoolhouse. One hundred and fifty 
children that otherwise would have been on 
the streets have had instruction in sewing, 
drawing, sloyd or carpenter work and in- 
structive talks on a variety of helpful sub- 
jects. Pictures have been loaned to adorn the 
schoolrooms and everything done to make 
the hours spent there attractive. The pupils, 
most of them from homes of wretchedness, 
have shown marked aptness in their work, 
and to their parents the relief from anxiety 
and care has beena God-send. The expense 
necessary, about $2 per pupil, has been 
borne by the Associated Charities. 

ea 
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FROM NEW YORK. 
Local Option. 

‘*Local option’’ is just now an upper- 
most topic of discussion here among both 
the friends and foes of temperance reform, 
Only a formal election, when the time for it 
comes, can decide what is the will of the 
majority, but it now looks as if it would 
largely favor the adoption of that policy. 
Many on both sides are urging this method 
—the friend of temperance and the friend 
of free drink each claiming that a fair vote 
of the people would show the majority to 
be with him. The knowledge that more 
than four-fifths of our population are either 
born abroad or of parents one or both of 
whom were so bora has naturally made 
careful temperance people afraid to let the 
popular vote decide such questions, But 
the fact that the excise law is being exe- 
cuted despite the opposition of the foreig 
element, and now the development of | 
large an independent body of Roman Cat 
olics favoring the restriction of sale and i 
prevention altogether on Sunday, have r 
vived the courage of the faint and lead the 
to turn a favoring ear to talk of local optio 
A Brave Rescue. 

The wide circle of friends of Rev. Dr, 
Creegan, district secretary of the American 
Board, will rejoice with him and his family 
in their deliverance from a nearly impend- 
ing affliction. Their son Charles, eleven or 
twelve years old, was on Wednesday the 
guest of a friend’s family at their summer 
home by the seaside, near Fort Hamilton. 
A young lady of the household took her 
own brother and young Creegan in bathing. 
In some way Charles let go the rope on i 
which the three were holding and went 
down out of sight before his condition was 
seen. The young lady bravely swam to the 
spot and, though twice drawn under, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the lad to shore. 

The Y. M. C. A.’s New Project. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has planned and will set in operation on 
the 11th of next month a scheme that will 
add much to its already great usefulness— 
viz., a commercial school or business col- 
lege intended to give such of its members 
as will avail themselves of its classes qualifi- 
cations of a high order for modern business 
life. The class rooms are to be in the 
Twenty-third Street Branch; two sessions 
daily of two and a half hours each, from 
Sept. 11 to June 26, under thoroughly com- 
petent, experienced teachers of bookkeep- 
ing, mathematics, typewriting, phonogra- 
phy, business correspondence, commercial 
law, etc., with practical training in office 
work in banks, wholesale, jobbing and re- 
tail houses—in fact, every branch of knowl- 
edge for which a young man beginning com- 
mercial life will be likely tohaveuse. Such 
a course, pursued in connection with the 
high social, moral and religious privileges 
of the association, and under the eye of the 
Christian gentlemen who watch for its wel- 
fare, offers to every honest and aspiring 
young man advantages too many and too 
obvious to need mention. 


Personal. 

One of the earliest brethren to return 
from the European summer trip is Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. He arrived on the Spree 
on Wednesday night, and went for the rest 
of his vacation to his summer homein Corn- 
wall, up the Hudson. He will resume hi 
Plymouth Church services Sept. 15. 

HUNTINGTON. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Peace in Spring Valley. 

Quinn Chapel, Chicago, has long been the 
center of influence for the colored people 
of the city. In the reported injustice shown 
their brethren by miners of different nation- 
alities at Spring Valley, this same chapel 
early this week was the place where the 
wrongs of the colored miners were dis- 
cussed and plans laid for the immediate 
relief of the suffering families, and to pre- 
vent the repetition of similar scenes in the 
future. Quite a large sum of money has 
been secured and forwarded to those who 
lost nearly all they had. A committee was 
chosen to visit Spring Valley and report. 
The report of this committee, while in no 
way prejudiced, is yet somewhat startling. 
First of all it affirms the existence of race 
hatred on the part of the Slavs, Hunns, 
French and Italians employed in the mines, 
Blacks are hated simply on account of their 
color. It is then added: ‘A calamity 
which would involve the ruin of the mine 
owners would not cause much grief to the 
ranks of organized labor.’’ It is also as- 
serted that these foreigners were glad to 
lay hold of ‘¢a dispensation of Providence”’ 
to drive the Negro out of the mines. They 
were jealous of him, partly because he is 
an American and partly because he is in- 
dustrious, sober, and anxious by steady 
work to obtain an honest living. The re- 
port dwells also on the fact that the mayor 
of Spring Valley is an Italian and a coward, 
that other city or town offices are filled by 
two Englishmen, one Scotchman, two Irish- 
mep, two Russians and two Poles. There 
is little reason to wonder that mining in 


* this place for black Americans is attended 


with danger. The report closes with a rec- 
ognition of the manager’s justice and a 
recommendation that the ring-leaders in 
the attack be arrested and properly pun 
ished. 

Cruelty to the Insane. 

For many years there have been rumors 
of cruelty to the unfortunate inmates of the 
county asylum for the insane at Dunning. 
Nearly 2,000 persons are often confined at 
this place, and the barbarities which are 
sometimes shown by attendants, if reports 
are true, rival in horror Armenian atroci- 
ties. Last week two attendants kicked a 
man to death. Of this there seems to be no 
doubt. That the excitement over the mat- 
ter is intense need not be said. By some 
the commissioners are taken to task, al- 
though they claim that in this case they are 
not to be blamed. The result of the Civil 
Service examination passed by these men 
shows incompetency in every way for the 
work they were employed to do. Efforts 
will certainly be made to bring the guilty 
parties to justice. Meanwhile public opin- 
ion demands an entire change in the govern- 
ment of the institution, as well as of the 
county poorhouse, which is near by, not 
only in the interests of health but even of 
humanity. 

The Lakeside Counti'v C" b. 

This club, whic. supported in part by 
the Sedgewick Street Church and in part 
by Hull House, is an institution which is 
doing a great deal of good. By the pay- 
ment of two dollars for each adult and fifty 
cents less for each child, a party of thirty 
can go into the country for a week and en- 
j-y life in a rambling old house whose man- 
agers have learned how to show hearty hos- 
pitality. The house is situated at Lakeside, 
about twelve minutes from the lake, amid 
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old trees to which hammocks are attached 
and where grass and flowers are abundant. 
With the exception of marketing and cook- 
ing, the women visitors do the work of the 
house. In the pleasant and nicely furnished 
parlor are entertainments nearly every even- 
ing. July and August the church has en- 
joyed the privileges of the home. The rest 
of the season belongs to the Hull House. 
It is pleasant to be able to report the above 
as a simple illustration of what Christian 
benevolence is trying to do for those who 
are somewhat unfortunate in life. It is 
pleasant also to report that, owing to the 
persistency and wisdom of the Civic Federa- 
tion, an injunction has been obtained against 
betting at the Ilarlem racecourse. This 
puts an end to the gambling at this notori- 
ous place and kills the races for the season, 
and we trust forever. 

Summer Students. 

Next week, Aug. 22-29, Professor Taylor 
begins the second session of the School of 
Social Economics, in the Assembly Hall of 
Chicago Commons. Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Miss Jane Addams, Professor Herron, Mr. 
Robert A. Woods and others will speak. 
There will be three sessions a day. Presi- 
dent Harper is putting students of theology 
and the New Testament under great obli- 
gation in giving them the opportunity of 
hearing such men as Principal Fairbairn of 
Oxford, Professor Bruce of Glasgow and 
Professor Gregory of Leipsic. Professors 
Bruce and Gregory have already begun 
work with the students. The public 
lectures of Professor Bruce are to com- 
mence next week and will undoubtedly 
attract many hearers. Professor Bruce is 
to preach in the Third Presbyterian Church, 
at least once. It is a pity that more of the 
regular attendants of our churches could 
not hear these distinguished preachers 
from abroad. 

The hegira this summer has been greater 
than ever. To some extent, also, some of 
those who have not left the city excuse 
themselves by reason of the heat from 
attendance at church. Last Sunday Rev 
F. J. Brobst, the evangelist, occupie’ or. 
Goodwin's pulpit. His sermon,a .iking 
one, appeared ia full in the secular papers. 
We have suffered more than usual from the 
heat, although the doctors assert that it 
never was more healthy with us than now. 
But the stay-at-homes have often sighed 
for the fresh air and the cooling breezes 
of the seaside or the northern lakes. 





Chicago, Aug. 17. FRANKLIN. 
OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Prof. E. H. Johnson of Crozier Theological 
Seminary tells Baptists through The Watchman 
that ‘‘if the folk who are interested in such 
matters will consent to distinguish between 
what the Scriptures unquestionably teach, and 
what is more or less logically inferred from the 
Scriptures, these results will follow: (1) The 
Bible will no longer be held responsible for 
clashing theologies, since these are almost all 
sheer inferences, and inferences upon matters 
too large for our handling. (2) The directest 
possible step will be taken toward unity of 
confession among the orthodox. (3) Diversity 
will be tolerable, for it would exist only as to 
notions that did not claim to be anything 
more than uncertain human inferences. (4) 
Theological speculation itself will be encour- 
aged, for its themes are in the highest degree 
attractive to many minds, and will be rid of 
its chief reproach, that it imposes authorita- 
tively what it can at most only reasonably 
surmise.” 





\ 
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The Yule Review (August), in an iconoclas- 
tic editorial on The Abolition of Legislative 
Assemblies, says the functions of legislative 
bodies which they once rendered, namely, com- 
pelling rulers to make their encroachments 
and deeds known and obvious to every one, is 
now done much better by modern journalism. 
‘* Newspapers keep people far better informed 
of what is going on than the best constituted 
representative body ever could or did.” It 
proceeds to add: “If we set to work to 
choose the worst possible methods of getting 
laws made, we might easily select the present 
system as giving the maximum of irresponsi- 
bility.’ ‘If the draft of a law, instead of 
being presented to the State or county by a 
more or less irresponsible committee, were 
framed by a responsible man, or body of men, 
under the direction of the chief executive and 
submitted to the people for acceptance, we 


‘should not only get better laws, but we should 


get them passed more promptly.” 

Some of the many ethical and social changes 
wrought and to be wrought by the general 
use of the bicycle are referred to by Harper’s 
Weekly: ‘‘The economical changes which 
have resulted from the popularity of the bi- 
cycle are 80 many that we can do no more 
than enumerate them. It has made the ques- 
tion of good roads a vital question to hun- 
dreds of thousands who would otberwise have 
becn indifferent to it. It has joined forces 
with electric traction in enabling us to dis- 
pense with the horse. It diverts from other 
methods of disbursement a sum which is esti- 
mated at fifty millions of dollars for the cur- 
rent year, and some of these changes are note- 
worthy. It is said that a great deal of money 
is invested in bicycles instead of being de- 
posited in savings banks, that many saloon 
keepers and cigar dealers find their former 
customers retrenching on these expenses to 
maketheir monthly payments on their wheels, 
and that the bicycle suit, with or without 
‘bloomers,’ is made to take the place of more 
expensive investments with the dressmaker.” 


ABROAD. 


E. J. Dillon, in the August Con/femporary 
Review, says that ‘‘ the expression of sympatby 
at public meetings, followed, as in England, 
by supine inactivity, is not merely inferior to 
effective aid, but is positively disastrous” for 
Armenia. Formerly the Turks disliked the 
Armenians, now they loathe the very name 
of Armenia and deem no cruelties sufficient 
to satisfy their outraged self-love. ‘‘ England 
ought to treat the Armenian question on the 
basis either of pure politics or of pure benevo- 
lence. We cannotdo both. ... Rape, violation, 
outrages that have no name and whose au- 
thors should have no mercy, are become the 
commonplaces of daily life to Armenia.” 

Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, in the August 
Nineteenth Century, explains the result of the 
recent British elections. His conviction is 
that the hope of Liberalism lies in the very 
size of the Conservative majority. As to the 
Trish, he says: ‘If they have made many mis- 
takes under trying circumstances, let that 
English party which has been completely free 
from blunders cast the first stone at them.” 
He denies that democracy is Tory at heart. 
He believes that the Liberal party has suf- 
fered on both sides, ‘‘ from those who recoiled 
from what they regarded as masked Socialism 
on the one hand, and from those who wanted 
a@ more decided advance in the Socialist direc- 
tion on the other,” 

The Indian Witness (Calcutta) questions 
“ whether a great Power like the United States 
has the moral right to stand aloof from the 
complications and difficulties of the old 
world. Whenever anything goes wrong, in 
Armenia or Madagascar or Siam or on the 
Congo, people say England ought to interfere. 
But it is an expensive business to supply 
police protection to everybody everywhere, 
and it is high time the United States began 
to do its share of the work and hear a part of 
the burden. ... If England had not merely the 
moral but the material support of the United 
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States, she could interfere more effectively. 
Nations that are perhaps ready to defy Eng- 
land alone would act differently if confronted 
by the combined resources of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon Powers on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 


MY STAFF, EVEN BEAUTY. 


BY HABRIBT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





It is when summer pauses at her hight 
and the tides of life and loveliness are 
brimmed that one feels the whole earth 
is the Lord’s garden, and that surely as 
ever he walks in his garden in the cool of 
the day. Instead of thinking the verse a 
fable, one marvels the interpretation is not 
oftener found, and that not only in the four- 
square plot of Eden but everywhere about 
us, more apparently in these summer days 
than at other times and seasons, one may 
look for the heavenly presence. ‘‘I will 
take my rest, and I will consider in my 
dwelling place, like a clear heat upon herbs 
and like a cloud of dew in the heat of har- 
vest,” 

It is not only in the wonderful calm and 
hush of the deep summer morning, when 
all the world perhaps still sleeps, when 
grass and fences are drenched with dew 
sparkling into gems in the wind with a 
myriad suggestions of life, when the morn- 
ing star has lost itself in clearer luster, and 
rose and gold brighten into perfect light 
full of a great lonely sweetness, that one 
recognizes the being of him who covers him- 
self with light as with a garment, and ex- 
claims, ‘‘In thy light shall we see light’’; 
but when the high noon broods over the 
land with intense heat, the strength of the 
creative power broods with it, and a vivi- 
fying spirit of life seems to fill the whole 
heaven and rain down influence, 

It is not always that we may receive this 
largess. It must be that it is always 
streaming down, but much depends upon 
our own receptivity. Absorbed by care or 
work or grief, our dull elements fail to 
respond, too weak, perhaps, to bear so 
great a flood; but once surrendered and 
abandoned to it, soaked through with this 
deific warmth, then we 

Become a living soul, 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Ot harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

Against this splendor of azure and sun- 
shine steams up the miasma of marsh and 
meadow and rolls along the west, a majestic 
cloud with its huge thnnder- heads, its lumi- 
nous hights, its cavernous bases. As squad- 
rons of lances dash into the dark mass of 
the foe, the silvery fog rides in upon the 
sudden wind from sea to meet it. The 
cloud darts forth its javelins of fire, the air 
is purple with ominous gloom, the livid 
lake doubles all the wild splendor, the thun- 
der bowls from hollow to hollow of the 
cloud, echoes in far recesses of heaven and 
dies in wild and awful music. The winds 
pipe and the rains fall, and the battle of 
the elements is on, in great purifying pro- 
cess, burning and scathing its way through 
the ranks of evil. ‘*The earth shook, the 
heavens also dropped at the presence of 
God.’’ There must have been such a tem- 
pest among the Judean hills when the 
singer broke forth in the Ninety-third 
Psalm, which tradition says was appointed 
to be sung on the sixth day of the week, 
but which should have been, at any rate, 
the inspiration of some splendid thunder- 
storm rolling from peak to peak, where 
Hermon kept the outpost, or where Tabor 
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waited for its glory. ‘‘Thy throne is es- 
tablished of old: thou art from everlast- 
ing,’’ he cries, overwhelmed with the mo- 
ment’s sublimity. ‘‘The floods have lifted 
up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up their 
voice; the floods lift up their waves,”’ as 
the peals roll away and the rustle and roar 
of the rain re-echoes in the swelling tor- 
rents. ‘The Lord on high is mightier than 
the noise of many waters.” It is might 
that sounds the keynote of the scene, the 
might and majesty of the old Hebrew days 
before it was known that, love casteth out 
fear. How sweet is the air when the rain 
goes sobbing away, the wind withdraws 
to its deep-sea caves, the birds shake off 
showers of song with showers of spray, 
balms and balsams, long breaths of per- 
fume wander about us, the sun sheds his 
benediction out of further depths! So some 
great convulsion of pain or sorrow leaves 
us on a new earth under a new heaven. 
Now with what imperceptibly swift, warm 
touches the sunbeams fall upon us. Can it 
be that these inconceivably gentle throbs 
are the same electric potency that so short 
time since moved with a hemisphere of 
sound? Yet it is the right hand that is 
glorious with power that makes the bare 
rod bloom blossoms and yield almonds. 
This power has not such majesty and might 
that it cannot turn to one with love. 

For out of the rain and up from the gust 
with what elastic strength the stem of the 
flower springs back and sheds its airy dew! 
As you glance at it, with a thrill of surprise 
you have a message from every spray, as if 
the still small voice spoke again after the 
whirlwind and the thunder pass. You are 
wretched, it may be, with a hopeless de- 
pression; the world is so beautiful and you 
must leave it—and in death there is no 
remembrance. To lose life, to lose person- 
ality, to lose those you love, in their iden- 
tity and the potentiality of recoynition! 
And, trying to overthrow the doubt, you 
have seemed to yourself so trivial, so un- 
worthy—what is man that thou art mindful 
of ‘im? What are you that you should 
dare to think of communion with the high- 
est, the vast of loveliness and power? And 
then a weed that has come to blossoming 
unseen of the gardener catches your eye. 
How pure is its hue, what precision marks 
its shape, what perfection of design in its 
tiny cup! The gardener may despise it, 
but the power that set the stars rolling or- 
dained for its petal that curve which might 
drop out of the lines of intersecting orbite, 
melted those tints together, and, since the 
flower was first born, has never failed to 
mark that petal with the two fine lines— 
and shall he waste love so upon a weed and 
have nove left for you, aspiring, longing 
soul? You pluck the little flowering weed 
and look at it. Can the utmost grace 
known to art equal the purity of that line? 
What tissue made of man rivals the delicacy 
of this leat? What far-reaching power is 
this that, through the dark and mold, 
brings the pearly marvel to life; what wis- 
dom that never lets its seed develop into 
any other flower, that keeps its identity for 
it through death and decay and the burst- 
ing into new life? And shall the weed have 
more honor with that power than has the 
soul of man? Are ye not much better than 
they ? 

The day declines; it is the enchanting 
hour before sunset; the long shadows are 
vivid as Dante’s broken emeralds; the clar- 
ity of the air is like that of the heart of a 
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chrysolite; but it is living, it is tender, as 
if there were a caress in it; the air bathes 
one like the warm waves of a soft sea. Go- 
ing down the greensward, under the dark 
and ragged pines whose huge length and 
bowery tops have wrestled with a thousand 
storme, to the waterside, where the river 
flows out of its bay of myrtle green and 
gold and runs half in the shadow of the 
opposite wood, half in the lustrous sap- 
phire and amethyst of a wasp’s wing, sud- 
denly the sense strikes you anew and more 
completely that here at your hand the 
Lord is walking in his garden io this cool 
of the day, not in dream or in fantasy 
or applied interpretation of a text, but 
in very truth. You are sensible of the 
divine nearness, your heart goes out in a 
throb of love and adoration to the unknown 
being beside you. And then “love betters 
what is best’’; you are made aware the* 
beauty can go no farther; that here i 
utmost beauty can do; the hour, the s 

the light, the loveliness—all touch the o 
edge of beauty beyond which neither is 
own fact nor your receptivity can go; that 
heaven itself to visual sense or the soul’s 
perception can have no further beauty. Is 
it then that our power of appreciation is to 
be hightened in order to perceive a greater 
beauty in the realms of the life to come? 
Or is it that the uses of beauty belong to 
this world alone; we are to receive its fruc- 
tifying and developing enrichment here, 
and that, in the life beyond, other'things— 
things upndreamed of—replace it, and we 
never have the same again? Certain it is 
that, to some, beauty is the revelation of 
divine being; it feeds the soul; it gives, as 
Wordsworth has said, 


A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 

Whose dweliing is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
Even Shelley, that ethereal denier of the 
ethereal, recognized in it 

The soul that feeds this verse 
Peopling the lone universe, 

Perhaps we have called ourselves pagans, 
refusing creeds, denying dogmas, one dogma 
only being ours: that such as this is beauty 
—the melting jewels, the springing arch of 
the rainbow, the sunshine on billowy mead- 
ows, silver slipping of showers, curving 
reaches of river, the clear, cold moonlight 
on midocean that swells the heart to break- 
ing, the blue of distance, the purple warmth 
of mountain-sides, the long, level lines that 
carry the eye into infinity, the depth of 
azure in the horizon, where all the blue of 
multitudinous seas has crowded itself as 
this same day is crowded with deity. And 
in the depth of our being we feel the power 
of this beauty; it has been our joy and our 
consolation; we bave loved it, we have wor- 
shiped it; it overflows, we see, with the 
spirit of the Lord, and, since where the spirit 
of the Lord is there is liberty, in such an 
hour as this we fjnd that all unconsciously 
we have been lu, ‘and worshiping God. 
Perhaps it is but tue gleam of the smile of 
his face we see, perhaps but the skirt of his 
garment—our sight too poor, our point of 
view too small for more—but it is he! And 
it is they who love beauty and use it with 
merely sensual delight and to themselves 
alone, blind to its reach and meaning, who 
commit the sin against the Holy Ghvst. 

The day may draw down to its cool close 
with glowing west, with the music of low- 
ing kine and evening bells over water, with 
puffs of perfume on the breeze bringing 
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memories of we know not what, from we 
know not where, of ineffable tenderness, 
with a ‘sound of a going in the tops of the 
mulberries,’ with that rich dusk which 
seems every moment about to open and let 
some splendor out, and still it is our good 
moment. Another time we may be dull 
and blind as the clod again, but now we 
find ourselves skilled 
To keep 
Hights that the soul is competent to gain. 

Still memory of the great sweet presence does 
not leave us; the red half moon, riding low 
and near, a friendly thing in the summer 
south, slips down the dark curve of the wood 
and disappears, its torch extinguished in the 
tide below, and the solemn heavens still glow 
and tingle with the divine force pulsing 
through them. For now in the hight of 
summer is the very fullness of life, and till 
sleep falls upon us we are satisfied with 
consciousness of the fullness of him that 
filleth all in all. 


—_— — 


NINETY DEGREES. 


BY GERALD STANLEY LEE, 





There is the thermometer we hang on the 
wall that works by exposure to the air and 
there is the thermometer that we have in 
our minds that works by exposure to the 
imagination Heat takes the form of an 
adjective with most people. Words are 
more than words. They have more tem- 
perature in them than anything in the wide 
world except the Lord’s original elements, 
There are plenty of words that are good for 
at least twenty degrees Fahrenheit. Every 
one knows that the ordinary thermometer 
is a mere caricature of people’s feelings. 
It is one of the insults of hot weather, the 
way a pert little bulb of mercury will cast 
reflections on a whole houseful of intelli- 
gent human beings and tell them that they 
**think it is hot—but it isn’t.’’ 

There are men who never will look at a 
thermometer. Nothing is so heating as 
being told that one is not hot, and having it 
linted by a dumb little twenty-five cent in- 
vention. ‘Pardon me, sir. You don’t 
know what you are talking about.’’ It is 
pleasanter to be hot and be convinced that 
we are hot, and then we can cool ourselves 
with our infallibility. There is nothing so 
warm as not being infallible on a hot day, 
except, perhaps, an argument, or finding out 
on Sunday morning, as one rushes to the 
thermometer for good, quotable authority 
to stay at home from church, that the 
heartless little piece of tin and glass says 
that it’s just cool enough to go and just hot 
enough to make you wish you hadn’t. 
The imagination is a much older invention 
than the thermometer, and, while the one 
stands high in the philosophic circles of 
the weather bureau, the other still retains 
the balance of power with the mass of the 
people. 

The man who was perfectly well and 
whose friends all agreed by a careful pre- 
arrangement to meet him onthe main street 
the next morning, and all appear shocked 
at his invalid appearance illustrates a valua- 
ble point. It is too bad to illustrate a val- 
uable point on a hot day, and be put intoa 
homily, as it were, by main force without 
ever being asked; but this man, as friend 
after friend greeted him with gently alarmed 
looks, soon gave up and went home and was 
a long time in recovering from a sickness 
that was all too grave and tangible. 

It is somewhat so with the weather. 
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There is no escape. No one intends to let 
us forget ourselves in anything else. On 
the streets and street cars, at doors and 
gates we hear nothing but men and women, 
with fans, umbrellas and handkerchiefs, ex- 
changing greetings and sufferings on the 
Lord’s great shortcoming. It has all the 
features of a panic. The air is full of it. 
We have electric fans circulating the heat 
over our tables and buzzing boastfully in 
the restaurants that it is ninety degrees. 
Every whiff of breeze that is wafted across 
our piazzas comes with a subtle grumbling 
in it, laden with the groans of the world. 
It comes across dusty fields and drooping 
horses, panting dogs and steaming crowds. 
We feel it as a low moan; international, un- 
denominational, without distinction of race, 
sex or color; and we lie back in the mighty 
fellowship of the fau, and the sigh and the 
vision of a sweltering world brushes past 
our faces and the heat of all humanity 
courses through our veins. We are filled 
with a vast cosmopolitan sense of martyr- 
dom, Every man fans himself in a beauti- 
ful epic representative way and we finda 
certain rich, suggestive melancholy in being 
miserable for other people as well as our- 
selves. A man never feels hot alone. He 
could not be hot enough to make it worth 
while. We crave a certain nobility and 
largeness in our miseries and the weather 
makes all men kin. But worse than the 
man who finds fault with the weather isthe 
man who feels conscientiously obliged to 
enjoy it and who goes innocently about 
“setting a good example’’—which is bad 
enough just of itself the most perfect day 
in the year, to say nothing of the heat be- 
sides, and leaving a wake of wretched, in- 
ferior feéling people wherever he goes. 
Nobody believes him. He hardly expects 
to be believed, but nothing will stop him. 
He goes relentlessly on, swaggering with 
conscience and scattering superiority every- 
where through a hot and weary land. 

In the first place we want to be hot. We 
are proud of it. When a man devotes his 
whole soul to it and begins to get into the 
dramatic spirit of a hot day; when he works 
himself up like a character in anovel; when 
there begins to steal over his feelings that 
delicious, drowsy consciousness that they 
belong to English literature and the hu- 
man race; when his misery is just beginning 
to have some artistic sense and finish and 
charm—does any one expect him to love 
his neighbor as himself when the neighbor 
has no more tact than to deliberately drop 
in and try to make him more comfortable? 
What shall be done to these reductis-ad- 
absurdum people who are bound to turn our 
tragedy into a farce by telling us that we 
are not miserable, or into a sermon by tell- 
ing us that we ought not to be? 

One begins to understand the singing soul 
of David—in the imprecatory Psalms. 

Then, of course, there is the man who 
always tries to cool us at noon by telling us 
what we ought not to have eaten for break- 
fast, and ten to one if the thermometer is 
at crescendo in the shade we will be re- 
lieved a score of times before night by being 
informed that we ought to have spent the 
summer somewhere else. One turns with 
pleasure to the man who has given every- 
thing up. He does not pretend to be a good 
example. He is just himself. He is at least 
honest. Swinging a palm-leaf fan, like a 
huge exclamation, his collar is off and his 
whole being seems to concentrate itself into 
a comprehensive, exhaustive study of heat— 
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interminable, insufferable heat—and he puts 
enough good, genuine strength into trying 
to realize how hot he is, and making every- 
body else realize it, to run a small church a 
whole season in the winter. 

Now and then we come across some cheery 
philosopher—unconscious, modestly, endur- 
ably happy, who seems to carry a small 
condenser around with him and he gives 
everybody a little draught that comes near. 
He smiles and jokes shadows, and his pres- 
ence swings about like a subtle stray breath 
of sea wind. He isn’t vulgar and exem- 
plary about it, but he goes right on, and in 
every group he enters it’s as if the ghost 
of an old snowstorm were hid behind his 
back, or the faint memory of a December 
day clinging like a perfume about his per- 
son, shedding a sort of dainty winter wher- 
ever he goes. People forget themselves in 
him and rest. If somehow, just as we have 
street sprinklers watering our streets and 
ice wagons calling at our doors, we could 
only hire a few real Christians like this to 
go around scattering comfort and sense and 
distilling the spirits of old Januaries every- 
where, it would be a philanthropy all men 
would understand. The putting up of a 
fountain would be nothing to it, and hold- 
ing a prayer meeting to pray for rain would 
be nowhere near so effective as a few real 
Christians discreetly circulated, like uncon- 
scious tracts, through the community. 

The corn would have died long ago if the 
leaves could rustle to each other, ‘‘ How 
dry it is,’’ and a thermometer would have 
to be made with more degrees if it could 
talk. A warm day is getting to be a nervous 
epidemic and conversation on the weather 
a mere refinement of hydrophobia. We do 
not give the weather a fair chance. A man 
is not a judge of the weather who is an ex- 
pert at it—and thinks of nothing else; and 
when an immortal human soul degrades 
himself into a mere movable thermometer 
with an exclamation attachment, and just 
gives himself up to register his own misery 
and keepiog the public informed about it, 
he is unqualified to judge the Lord’s ar- 
rangements from day to day. He does not 
make them forsuch people. The weather 
is one of those things that the less one 
thinks about it the more intelligent one is, 
and the only normal people are those happy 
mortals who go bravely on, too interested 
in what the Lord has given them to do to 
grumble about what he has chosen to do 
himself. 

If we could only get far enough up where 
the dark and glistening threads of storm 
and sunshine are being woven to and fro by 
the hand of God over our little world; if we 
could only get far enough upand watch him 
sewing in thunder stitches with his light- 
ning needle through the warp and woof of 
the sky the huge pattern of halo and rain 
shadow with which he covers our tiny 
earth as with a garment, we would look into 
his larger, unspeakable ways from our little 
province in space, and keep silent. The old 
idea of the race that the earth is the center 
of the universe, and that the sun and all the 
planets move around it at respectful dis- ¥ 
tances, is a pathetic symbol. Though it 
long since went out of our human astron- 
omy it has never gone out of our human 
nature, 

We will have that central feeling. Bad 
weather is but the wrong end of a blessing, 
and the best thought for a hot day is that 
it is for the Lord’s convenience and not 
ours. , 
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Rev. Prof. Alexander Balmain Bruce, D. D., of Glasgow, Scotland. 


By the 


The Free Church of Scotland is prolific in 
scholars and thinkers, Most outstanding 
men in Scottish theological life—e. g., A. B. 
Davidson, the lamented Robertson Smith, 
A. B. Bruce, Marcus Dods, George Adam 
Smith, James Stalker, James Denney—be- 
long to that section of the Presbyterian 
family which in order to maintain its spirit- 
ual independence seceded from the Estab- 
lished Church half a céntury ago. It is 
doubtful whether any contemporary writer 
is exercising so powerful an influence over 
the thinking of the younger ministers of 
the Free Church as the author of The Train- 
ing of the Twelve, The Humiliation of 
Christ, The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 
The Miraculous Element in the Gospels, 
Apologetics, The Kingdom of God, St. 
Paul’s Conception of Christianity, etc. 

. Professor Bruce’s books have won him 
many friends and admirers throughout the 
world, but only those having the privilege 
of persona] acquaintance know the full man 
—his kindly, genial spirit, his sympathetic 
nature, his large hearted catholicity, his 
receptiveness to truth whencesoever de- 
rived; his patience as student, his thorough- 
ness a8 worker, his exhaustive methods of 
inquiry, his impartiality as witness; his 
clear thinking, his way of looking things 
squarely in the face without flinching and 
accepting the results of unprejudiced inves- 
tigation whatever they involve, his entire 
freedom from the influence of mere senti- 
ment or tradition; his mental vigor, his 
spiritual fervor; above and beyond all, his 
deep, passionate devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The Formative Influences. é 

In the beautiful valley of Strathearn, 
Perthshire, the futyre Free Church profes- 
sor was born Jan. 30,1831, After attending 
the parish school of Aberdalgie and other 
schools, he went in his fifteenth year to the 
University of Edinburgh. His theological 
training he received in the Free Church 
College under Principal Cunningham and 
‘*Rabbi’’ Duncan, The young student was 
troubled for some six years both by bad 
health and religious doubt. At twenty- 
four, when he was becoming physically 
stronger and beginning to see daylight in 
religion, he was licensed and began to 
preach in picturesque Roxburghshire. 

‘*T remember,’’ Professor Bruce remarked 
to me, speaking of this period, ‘‘that among 
the influences that helped to restore health 
of body and soul was what may seem a 
rather curious combination. The gospels, 
Burns’s songs and the sights and sounds of 
nature were all in different ways spiritually 
helpful to me.”’ 

“Did you in the formative period of your 
life come under any other special influences 
—books or individuals?’’ 

‘*In the latter part of my student days I 
was a great reader of Carlyle and developed 
a passion for his writings. No writer has 
influenced me more than he. Although I 
seldom quote him and do not think my 
style is much affected by him, Carlyle’s in- 
fluence was immense in deepening and 
strengthening my moral convictions and 
creating in me a passion for righteousness. 
He helped me to see the real character of 
our Lord’s teaching and his conflict with 
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the false religion of his time, and awakened 
in me an interest in Christ as an earnest 
contender for the true religion as against 
the false. Certainly after my spiritual cri- 
sis I first approached the gospels on that 
side—Christ in conflict with spurious pres- 
éntations of religion and morality. Later 
the sermons of Robertson of Brighton greatly 
delighted and stimulated me. Through 
Carlyle’s influence I learned German, desir- 
ing to become directly acquainted with the 
writers to whom he introduced English 
readers—Goethe and Schiller and Richter. 
I got thoroughly into the spirit of the lan- 
guage, and this literary interest in the class- 
ics of the German nation opened the way to 
the theological thought of Germany, of 
which I have since continued a student.’’ 
The Studious Pastor. 

Mr. Bruce’s first pastorate was at Car- 
dross on the Clyde. The congregation be- 
ing small left the minister leisure for read- 
ing, and being appreciative stimulated him 
to do his best. He pursued the studies be- 
gun at college, reading especially the Greek 
and Latin classics and much patristic litera- 
ture, his desire being to intimately acquaint 
himself with the early part of the Christian 
era and the history of the Christian Church. 
This was the creative period of his life, 
when was laid the foundation of the great 
work since accomplished. During these 
nine years at Cardross he preached con- 
stantly on the gospels, the study of which 
had been the means of bringing him to re- 
ligious decision and giving him clear faith 
in Christ. The literary product was The 
Training of the Twelve, Dr. Bruce’s first, 
and in the estimation of some readers his 
best, published work. Then followed seven 
years of ministerial service and literary ac- 
tivity-at Broughty Ferry, a residential sub- 
urb of Dundee. Mr. Bruce was appointed 
Cunningham lecturer at the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh, for 1874, the result 
being his work on The Humiliation of Christ, 
which is now in its fourth edition. His 
pre-eminent qualifications led, twenty years 
ago, to his being appointed to the chair of 
apologetics and New Testament exegesis in 
the Free Church College, and from the first 
he won the enthusiastic admiration of his 
students. Glasgow University conferred 
upon him the degree of D. D. in 1876. 


His Workshop and Methods. 

The professor’s home at the western end 
of Glasgow, near the university, is one of a 
terrace of those solidly built, roomy gray- 
stone houses peculiar to Scotland, and in 
some respects typical of Scottish character. 
On entering the study, one’s first thought 
is that it is essentially a workshop. The 
books are well worn through much hand- 
ling, and the very chair and writing table, 
on which lies a pocket Bible brown with 
age and use, have a hard-wrought look. 
The most noticeable books are the rows of 
German, critical and theological, works and 
the heavy, somber tomes enshrining the 
wisdom of the fathers. The atmosphere 
needs just that softening touch which Pro- 
fessor Bruce’s genial presence supplies. 
Tle has the high brow of the thinker, the 
clear, steady gaze of the seer, and the gen- 
eral miln of the scholar; but the framework 
of soft gray hair imparts to the face a be- 


nevolent, fatherly expression, and in con- 
versation the eyes have a pleasant twinkle. 

At his desk the professor is intense and 
unrelaxing, working in the summer morn- 
ings from nine, sometimes from seven, to 
one, but when he comes out of his study 
he gives himself up heartily to recreation. 
He does not do much composition in the 
winter, as classes and other engagements 
then break up the day, and he can only 
work satisfactorily by going at it several 
hours without interruption. Looking round 
the study, out of which a door leads into a 
conservatory, my eye rests on a complete 
edition of the works of Voltaire, whom Dr. 
Bruce tells me he cannot read with ar- 
satisfaction. One corner of the library 
sacred to the poets, and the face of my host 
who unites the imaginatidén of the poet 
with the exactitude of the exegete, lights 
up as he points out his favorites—Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Longfellow, etc. 

His Aim as an Author. 

When I ask Dr. Bruce about the develop- 
ment of his theological thinking, he re- 
plies: ‘‘My position as professor gave me 
occasion and made it my duty to keep my- 
self abreast of the times in the two subjects 
for which I am responsible. Shortly after 
my appointment the Robertson Smith con- 
troversy arose, and without identifying my- 
self with his opinions, I strongly contended 
for the legitimacy of critical inquiry and 
its probable ultimate benefit to the church. 
That gave me an impulse to the study of 
questions of Biblical criticism, and we have 
all felt more or less the influence of modern 
thought in compelling us to distinguish 
between what is essential in Christian 
doctrine and matters of minor import. As 
an apologist my habit is to fix attention 
chiefly, if not exclusively, upon the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, and to leave open 
questions, such as Calvinism, on which the 
churches differ. In the department of New 
Testament exegesis my one aim as teacher 
and author is to show Christ to others as 
I have learned to see him. Having re-dis- 
covered Christ for myself, I try to show to 
others what I have found, That is the key 
to all my literary activity. I have not been 
engaged in making books merely as a 
scholastic theologian; whatever the nature 
of the subject with which I have dealt, 
however abstruse and theological, my 
dominant purpose has been to preach 
Christ. Numerous personal testimonies 
induce me to believe that I have been 
helpful to students in removing their 
doubts and establishing them in the faith. 
I have tried to infuse life into the letter 
of the sections of the New Testament with 
which I have dealt by sympathetic presen- 
tation of the thoughts of the writers in the 
light of the situation in which they were 
written.” 

His Creed. 

Defining his theological position, Dr. 
Bruce made this confession of faith to me: 
‘*T believe in Jesus Christ as a divine being 
and as one who came to the world to re- 
deem men from sin. I feel that the church 
through its theology has impaired the pres- 
entation of the humanity of Christ by the 
zealous emphasizing of his divinity. While 
holding with the church the divinity, I 
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have felt it my special duty to emphasize 
the reality of Christ’s humanity as presented 
in the gospels. With regard to the doctrine 
of the atonement, I have tried to show in 
The Humiliation of Christ that the various 
conflicting theories contribute each a true 
element, whilst perhaps none cover the 
whole ground. Possibly we shall never 
succeed in finding a formula that will ex- 
press the whole truth, which I regard asa 
many-colored mystery of God. The best 
we can do is to give full effect to the vari- 
ous modes in which the Bible presents the 
subject, not giving exclusive prominence to 
one presentation, such as that of the apos- 
tle Paul, but allowing due value to other 
aspects, such as that presented in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews.” 

Dr. Bruce would not admit that his later 
books show a swerving from his earlier 
positions. ‘Before I began to preach,” 
said he, ‘‘my mind had got rid of mere tra- 
ditional conceptions; nothing was valid to 
me simply because it was commonly re- 
ceived or in the creeds. What I believed, 
that I had discovered for myself, especially 
in the teaching of Christ, and I think that 
before I began to preach I had found there 
all the great categories of theology, although 
I had not arrived at final forms of expres- 
sion. Since then I have progressed in my 
acquaintance with critical questions. In 
The Kingdom of God there is a critical 
handling of the text which I had not at- 
tempted before. The Training of the 
Twelve is homiletical. My later books are 
theological studies according to scientific 
and critical methods. Increase of knowl- 
edge and experience has led to more defi- 
niteness of belief in some directions and 
less positiveness in others.’’ 

Christianity a Religion as Well as an Ethic. 

‘Do you consider Christianity is any- 
thing more than an ethic?”’ 

**O yes. I value Christianity because of 
the purity of its ethic, but still more as 
good news from God to man—as a religion 
which emphasizes the grace of God freely 
giving spiritual benefits. In the gospels 
nothing interests me more than Christ’s 
gracious attitude towards the morally de- 
graded and the hope he cherished in regard 
to them.’”’ In explanation of my question I 
told Professor Bruce that, as so many loosely 
regard him as “ very broad,’’ I wanted to 
make clear the nature of his breadth. ‘ My 
breadth,’’ he responded, “largely takes the 
form of protest against the legalism that is 
associated with Evangelical piety, my desire 
being to get back to the true evangelism. 
More and more I make it my business in 
preaching and writing to exhibit to my fel- 
lowmen the grace of Jesus Christ, who 
viewed even the worst of men as capable 
and worthy of being redeemed. Most of 
my texts are taken from the gospels. 
Having got certainty of religious convic- 
tion through the gospels, I lay great stress 
upon the value of the historical element in 
Christianity as the test of what is healthy 
and true in all contemporary presentations 
of it. I bring every phase of Christianity— 
philosophical Christianity, church Chris- 
tianity, pietism which is subjective Chris- 
tianity—to the touchstone of the gospels.” 
The Drift in Scotch Ecclesiastical and Theologi- 

cal Life. 

In reply to a question as to theological 
drifts in Scotland, Professor Bruce said: 
“In the Established Church there is a de- 
cided tendency towards sacramentarianism. 
The movement is apparently associated with 
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intense orthodoxism—an acceptance of the 
teaching of the church as final. In the 
Free Church theological life, while domi- 
nated by the spirit of faith and reverence, 
is freer and perhaps more untrammeled than 
in any other religious community. Iu the 
United Presbyterian Church there are indi- 
cations of a revival of theological interest, 
in connection with which I may mention 
the name of Professor Orr, author of The 
Christian View of God and the World. No, 
I don’t notice any marked anti-supernatural 
tendency. Pfleiderer when here was lis- 
tened to with attention and respect, but I 
do not think his views found much ac- 
ceptance,”’ 

‘‘Whom do you regard as the coming 
men in Scotland on theological and literary 
lines?’?’ 

‘In the Free Church James Denney will 
without doubt make his mark as theologian 
and scholar. Another interesting young 
writer is H. A, A. Kennedy, D.Sc., of Cal- 
lander, who has published a book on the 
Sources of New Testament Greek. In the 
Established Church I regard with much in- 
terest and hope William P. Paterson, B. D., 
professor of systematic theology in Aber- 
deen University, and Alexander Kennedy, 
professor of Hebrew in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Among the men in the United Pres- 
byterian Church who may do good service 
are D. W. Forrest, M. A., of Wellington 
Church, Glasgow, who follows Professor 
Orr as Kerr lecturer, and Adam C. Welch, 
B.D., of Helensburgh, whose work is of 
high quality.” 

Can a Pastor Be a Scholar ? 

‘*What does your experience suggest as 
to how hard working ministers can keep up 
their. studies?”’ 

‘*T have learned how much a man can ac- 
complish in a twelvemonth by doing a little 
every day. A great deal of reading, and 
writing too, can be done by the utilization 
of one’s odd hours and half-hours. Goethe 
says time is endlessly long, and Matthew 
Arnold, commenting on that, tells us that, 
if we would only make use of the hours we 
waste, we might all attain a high measure 
of culture. I find that now with less 
strength I can do far more work in a day 
than I did as a young man, simply because 
I make a more diligent use of my oppor- 
tunities. I think,’ smiling, ‘‘one of the 
besetting sins of ministers is laziness.’ 
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LET THE GREAT OONVENTIONS 
OONTINUE. 


BY REY. 0. DE W. BROWER, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


‘How much further is the struggle for 
bigness to continue?” asks a writer in a re- 
cent Congregationalist, referring to the Chris- 
tian Endeavor conventions of recent years. 
Such an expression would seem to be unjust 
to the facts and unfair in the argument. 
**Does the expenditure of a million dollars 
pay?’ is another question asked, and to a 
certain extent ably answered in the affirma- 
tive. As pastor of a church whose Endeavor 
Society has sent delegates long distances, I 
would like to express a few of the results of 
our observation and experience. We sent a 
delegate to Montreal, another to New York 
and several to Cleveland. One went to Bos- 
ton but without expense to the society. The 
amount expended at one of these conventions 
by the delegate whose expenses were paid 
was twenty-five dollars. The legitimate ex- 
penses of our members who went to Cleve- 
land would reach about $140. Most of this 
had been earned and saved by hard work on 
farms and in shops. The thought never oc- 
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curred, however, that the money was not 
well used. In paying the delegates’ expenses 
the society was eager to give. The sending 
one or more delegates by the society and pay- 
ing their expenses has been considered the 
bestowment of an honor on faithful working 
members. 

The money thus expended by society or 
private members would not have been given 
in such amount at one time to missions. But 
in the creating of missionary enthusiasm, in 
strengtbening the society, there is insured a 
larger and systematic sum every year for years 
tocome. Interest and principal on the in- 
vestment will be paid. The church and so- 
ciety which do not send delegates to conven- 
tions will give no’more to missions, and prob- 
ably will grow more and more parsimonious. 

Our share, then, of the millions of dollars 
has been cheerfully paid for more than full 
value received in abundant blessing on those 
who went to the conventions and in rich bless- 
ing on those who remained at home. There 
was stimulus for work, new knowledge of 
places, men and things, and above all spiritual 
inspiration gained by all. 

But these returns have been due in large 
measure to the greatness of the conventions 
in numbers. New York, Cleveland, Boston 
mean to every one of us an impression of the 
extent, power, consecration, ability of the En- 
deavor movement which it would be impos- 
sible to gain in the small convention, and 
which will forever remain an inspiration in 
the life. From experience and observation of 
many delegates from our country societies, F 
can say that the spiritual uplift has been all 
that could be expected, and not exceeded by 
attendance at any small gathering. Moreover, 
experience has shown me that those who are 
early, earnest and patient can hear and see all 
that ordinary brains can carry away. 

To trot President Clark and the trustees: 
around the country in place of 50,000 En- 
deavorers getting together would be a poor 
exchange, and this does not reflect on our 
president or trustees. We all wish to greet: 
them, but we above all wish to see and be 
numbered with the thousands of humble fel- 
low-workers and travelera with ourselves. 

As to a tent at Seattle, another at Portland 
apd so on along the Pacific coast—it would 
never succeed. Every delegate would go 
where the city was largest, the hall the lar- 
gest, where the convention would seem to 
prove greatest and where President Clark 
centered with the other officers. The Seattle 
Endeavorers might stay at home from a sense 
of duty, but the thousands would gather 
about the Golden Gate. If there should have 
to be any division of conventions they might 
better be beld at points far remote—one at 
Chicago, another at San Francisco; one at 
Detroit, another at New Orleans. With afew 
days between, the essen:ial leaders could be 
present at them alr. 

In conclusion, let me ask what good reasons 
there are for urging the giving up of the great 
convention? The questioner regularly ap- 
pears after every magnificent meeting and 
asks, “‘ How much further is this struggle for 
bigness to continue?”’ Does Boston complain 
of the money she received? Does the city 
complain of the good order and spiritual up- 
lift attained? Have we any reason to object 
to the impress upon the world of such a mighty 
gathering in the name of Christ? Would the 
Chicago Tribune send five reporters and print 
full pages regarding a little convention which 
had been arranged without “struggle” and 
had no ‘bigness’? But do the committees 
of arrangements complain? They may well 
be proud of their work and thank God for the 
opportunity. Do the delegates find fault? I 
only know of enthusiastic delight, of privi- 
leges enjoyed, of an education to last forever. 

I hope to be one of 75,000 Endeavorers at 
Washington, and I hope our church and En- 
deavor Society will help swell the amounts 
expended in coming years till we altogether 
reach the many million dollar mark. It pays. 
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The Home 
THREE DOORS. 


Three doors there are in the temple 
Where men go up to pray, 

And they that wait at the outer gate 
May enter by either way. 


There are some that pray by asking; 
They lie on the Master’s breast, 

And, shunping the strife of the lower life, 
They utter their cry for rest. 


There are some that pray by seeking; 
They doubt where their reason fails, 

But their mind’s despair is the ancient prayer 
To touch the print of the nails. 


There are some that pray by knocking; 
They put their strength to the wheel, 

For they have not time for thoughts sublime— 
They can only act what they feel. 


Father, give each his answer— 
Each in his kindred way ; 

Adapt thy light to his form of night, 
And grant him his needed day. 


Give to the yearning spirits, 
That only thy rest desire, 

The power to bask in the peace they ask 
And feel the warmth of thy fire. 


Give to the soul that seeketh, 
’Mid cloud and doubt and storm, 
The glad surprise of the straining eyes 
To see on the waves thy form. 


Give to the heart that knocketh 
At the doors of earthly care 

The strength to tread in the pathway spread 
By the flowers thou hast planted there. 


Then in the common temple 
There shall worship hand in hand 

The lives that man’s heart would hold apart 
As unfit to dwell in one land. 


For the middle wall shall be broken, 
And the light"expand its ray 
When the burdened of brain and the soother 
of pain 
Shall! be ranked with the men that pray. 
—George Matheson. 
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INTROSPEOTION. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





This is not the age ‘of introspection. 
Few of us comprehend the state of mind 
which formerly; led Christians to dwell 
upon their sins, harrowing themselves by 
the contemplation of their vileness, and 
indulging in sad and remorseful reflections 
over their lack of growth in grace. It is 
no doubt a healthier condition which 
allows us to go ‘trustfully onward, doing 
what we can while free from morbid mel- 
ancholy; yet to some of us there come hours 
of intensest longing, of yearning to know 
that we are makipg real progress, and in 
such moods introspection has its uses, 

To stand still in the Christian life is im- 
possible. Sanctification, the growing in 
holiness, the being clothed upon with the 
meekness, gentleness and serene strength 
which God bestows upon his own, this is 
the blessed birthright of each one of us. 
From the moment when, in conscious sur- 
render and humble wonder and love un- 
speakable, we give ourselves to Christ, and 
feel in awe-struck gladness that he has 
accepted the gift, we ought to grow. Day 
by day in all our varied experiences we 
should be coming nearer to him whom we 
follow, so that, without our own volition, 
simply because of the sweet, true life in us, 
we might always be winning others to our 
Lord, 
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This secret of personal piety, this close- 
ness to Jesus, makes the difference between 
the Christian whose light is a steady glow 
or his which burns only like a feeble taper, 
scarcely noticed in the daytime. Wherever 
there is the warm, steady, unbroken fervor 
of love, there is power which makes itself 
felt, and in some measure all who approach 
the earnest, vitalized man or woman are 
affected and drawn to that which has 
shown the divine in the human shape, the 
life which conquers death. , 

Something of that loveliness of God in 
man which made Jesus of Nazareth the 
magnet for the sorrowful, the sinful and 
the sick, while he walked up and down 
Judea, should live and shine in every one 
of ub’, his disciples. Is not Christ dwell- 
ing in us, and our life hidden with his? 
Does he not speak through us? Are we 
not living epistles? 

In our times of introspection, which we 
greatly need unless we are always on that 
high plane which is above self-examination, 
it may be well for us to ask, What hinders 
our growth in goodness? ‘‘The kingdom 
of heaven is within you,’’ said the Master. 
If we do not know for ourselves the abiding 
peace and blessedness of this kingdom there 
is a reason. What can it be? Are we 
cherishing a wrong temper, cold, resentful, 
unforgiving, toward somebody who has been 
unkind to us, possibly to whom we have 
been unkind? Are we doing violence to 
conscience by engaging in some business 
pursuit, or phase of business, which we feel 
called upon to blush for, which directly or 
indirectly infringes God’s law? Are we 
negligent of prayer? Are we dishonorable 
in any transaction? Is there some sin 
which we secretly tolerate, some tendency 
which we would not willingly admit, yet 
which fetters our freedom and acts as a 
clog in the race? 

Our Bibles, do we study them, and is 
prayer the atmosphere in which we dwell? 
Are we giving of our substance in the right 
proportion, making our liberality an offer- 
ing to our Master, not grudgingly sparing 
as little as we decently can? 

These and similar inquiries will occur to 
us as we go over the ground which intro- 
spection suggests. But let them not dis- 
may nor crush us, since, after all, our main 
duty is, “‘forgetting the things that are be- 
hind, to press forward.’’ Whoever hears 
and cbeys the word of the Lord,. however 
brought to his ear, will receive the bene- 
diction and be made victorious. 

If we have failed in the past, no matter. 
The past is with our gracious and forgiving 
Master. From this moment, at this point, 
taking up this present duty, putting down 
this temptation, breaking the chains of this 
particular sin, Christ bids us go forward. 
By all means let us try to do this without 
worry. A great deal of force is wasted by 
those who simply repent and regret and 
grieve, but who do not believe and work. 
In the sweetest, most hallowed life work 
and trust go hand in hand and can never be 
divorced. Trusting, loving, denying self, 
taking up the cross, aspiring, hoping, we 
press toward the heaven above, which to 
one and all will only be in continuance the 
kingdom of heaven that is within us here. 

iS ee 

It is the property of the religious sentiment 
to be the most refining of all iufluences. No 
external advantages, no good birth or breed- 
ing, no culture of taste, no habit of command, 
no association with the elegant, even no depth 
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of affection that does not rise to a religious 
sentiment, can bestow that delicacy and 
grandeur of bearing which belong to a mind 
accustomed to celestial conservations. All 
else is coarse and external, all else is tailor- 
ing and cosmetics, beside this, for thoughts 
are expressed in every look and gesture and 
these thoughts are as if angels had talked 
with the child.— Emerson. 


FASHION IN FOODS—VEGETARIAN- 
ISM. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 








In no department of life are we more con- 
servative and bound by habit and whim 
than in the selection of our food, yet here, 
as in regard to dress, we yield to the dic- 
tates of fashion. We are unwilling to try 
new compounds which promise to be health- 
ful and economical, but go on forming 
habits of eating which are not easily 
changed; but when we are assured that ** ° 
the proper thing to acquire a taste 
something rare and expensive, we proc 
to do so straightway. 

The higher civilization of each succe 
ing century discards much that was cus- 
tomary in the past. The barbecue is prac- 
tically obsolete and a pudding with “ lumps 
of fat as big as my two thumbs,’’ though 


‘a delicacy when good King Arthur ruled 


the land, would not be tolerated today. In- 
stead of huge joints of meat, roast fowls 
and whole hams, our most refined social 
repasts consist of boned birds, fillets of meat 
and fish with all uneatable portions removed, 
or croquettes and salads in which the flesh, 
fish or fowl is so divided and mingled with 
other ingredients as to be unrecognizable. 
Vegetarianism has undoubtedly grown 
stronger within a generation, and, like total 
abstinence and woman suffrage, has passed 
through the stages of contempt and tolera- 
tion and now commands a certain degree 
of respect even from its opponents. There- 
fore it may deserve more careful considera- 
tion than a mere passing fashion would 
warrant, though many are unwilling to 
admit that it is anything but a fad confined 
to a small class of society. The ethical 
question of our right to take the lives of 
animals to sustain our own is too large to 
be settled here, It seems, however, as if 
man must leave this wholesale system of 
slaughter behind him in his gradual as- 
cent through coming generations toward a 
higher life. For the present it is enough 
to look upon the greate# refinement and 
economy of a diet which is mainly vegeta- 
ble in its origin. The surroundings of the 
butcher’s shop often are as revolting to those 
who have not become hardened through 
habitual association with raw meats as the 
operating table is to beginners in the study 
of medicine, The removal of meats from 
our daily diet would take away much of 
the drudgery now associated with the prep- 
aration of foods both in market and kitchen, 
Though the people of the present age: 
continue to be meat eaters, they may be led 
to reduce the quantity of such food and for 
a part of it, at least, substitute vegetables 
and fruit. The best dietaries call for not 
more than one-fourth animal food, but in 
this country meat is so abundant that a 
much larger proportion is often consumed, 
Some leading physicians who are not vege- 
tarians freely say that flesh foods are not 
necessary to human life, and that many of 
our most troublesome diseases, like cancer, 
gout and the like, may be traced to the ha- 
bitual use of too large quantities of animal 
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food. Excessive meat-eating is thought to 
lead to intemperance, and a vegetarian diet 
has been found desirable for a drunkard 
wishing to reform. 

A single instance will show how a greater 
knowledge of the composition of our foods 
will convince us that ‘“‘ what a man eats that 
he is.” A young woman after a year’s 
course at a cooking school returned to the 
same boarding place where she previously 
had spent several years. The method of 
living was much the same as before, but her 
study had opened her eyes to many things 
which had been unnoticed. The family 


use rich foods and large quantities of meat 


and are dosing continually. A small boy 
is allowed to make an entire meal ‘on roast 
pork in midsummer, and then the mother 
and grandmother wonder that he is fretty 
and ‘bilious.” Yet this young woman 
knows that it is no use for her to give any 
warning, as it would be considered an inter- 
ference or perhaps an insult. 

Experiments in cooking fruits and vege- 
tables generally indicate a higher degree of 
civilization than is shown by the cooking of 
meats. One reason that we do not use 
vegetables more is that we have not learned 
to cook them properly. There are objec- 
tions to a vegetable diet, but not more nu- 
merous than may be brought against the use’ 
of meat. Vegetable nutrients are less easily 
assimilated than meat, but this difficulty 
will be removed when the art and science 
of cookery are furtherstudied. As welearn 
more about the structure of vegetable sub- 
stances and the way in which they are af- 
fected by different temperatures, we shall be 
able to prepare them in such a manner that 
they will yield more nutriment. 

Most people over-estimate the amount of 
nourishment obtainable from meats and are 
surprised to find that vegetables, aside from 
cereals, have any food value. The high 
price of beef last spring taught many fami- 
lies that meat is less essential than they 
formerly supposed, This is a most desir- 
able lesson for the average American house- 
hold, since meat is our most expensive food, 
all things considered, 

At this season of the year so many other 
foods are attainable that meat may be al- 
most wholly omitted from our bill of fare. 
Having learned to do without it during the 
summer, we may manage to get along with 
less next winter and be better in health and 
richer in purse. 

Though less futritious salted meats are 
preferable for summer use, since they de- 
compose less rapidly. Fish is abundant at 
this season and may be used freely, since it 
is less stimulating than meat. It is often 
adopted as a compromise by those who 
wish to become vegetarians and know that 
it is wise not tochange toosuddenly. Eggs 
and dairy products are discarded by ex- 
treme vegetarians but are allowed by the 
less radical, since they do not involve the 
taking of life. 

The wonderful increase in fruit culture 
in Florida and California is bringing many 
fruits within reach of the poorest that were 
beyond the rich a few years ago. It is not 
many years since oranges and bananas were 
rarities in a country town. Today they are 
everywhere and it hardly would be possible 
to find a corner ‘‘ twelve miles from a lemon.”’ 
The hardier fruits, also, are more generally 
cultivated and many women are finding it 
easier to take care of a strawberry bed than 
to make pies, and the next generation will 
be benefited by this discovery. 
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The possibilities of nuts are hardly known 
as yet, though their food value is great. 
They contain so much nutriment in such a 
concentrated form that they must be care- 
fully prepared and eaten or they prove indi- 


gestible. The United States Government _ 


has issued a bulletin recently upon the cul- 
ture and uses of the peanut. 

Thus it is evident that there is a steadily 
growing tendency toward a greater use of 
vegetable substances. The world moves 
slowly, and today vegetarianism may seem 
but a passing fashion and its strict followers 
may be considered cranks, Yet extreme 
measures are required to lead us away from 
our habit of excessive meat-eating. 
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LIKE IRON. 


BY HERBERT D. WARD. 





IN TWO PARTS, PART IIL, 

‘Fire! Fire! Frre!’’? The cry clanged to 
and fro above the boy in the ‘** Cloister’’ and 
froze his blood.  Instinctively Charlie’s 
right hand grasped the controlling cable, 
and he looked up through the open iron- 
work of his car to see whether his senses 
had deceived him or not. The Life of Gor- 
don fell to his feet and was forgotten. 
There was one awful moment of quiet and 
suspense, 

‘Fire! Fire!’? The repeated cry from 
several stories above reverberated down the 
great shaft. This was followed by wild, 
feminine shrieks and a maddened ringing of 
the elevator bell. As quick as electricity 
the boy slammed the door and started up. 

Now, for the first time, the slowness of 
the elevator made his blood boil. Here 
were women, perhaps, burning to death and 
the cage ascending as deliberately as if it 
were going to sleep. Why was it designed 
to carry cloaks and not people? ‘ Ah, yes,”’ 
he thought bitterly, tugging on the cable in 
vain hopes of hurrying the car, ‘‘ girls may 
come and girls may go, but cloaks ’’— 

“Stop, Charlie! What’s the matter? 
Where is it?”’ A troop of girls excitedly 
besieged the elevator door on the second 
floor. 

‘“*T think there is a fire above. I can’t 
take you. You had better run down stairs 
as fast as you can,’’ At that moment a 
cloud swirled down the air shaft. It was 
smoke. ‘* Yes,’’ cried the boy, ‘ it isa fire. 
Run down stairs! You have plenty of time.” 

This scene was repeated at the third and 
fourth floors, and soon a flock of frightened 
women were speeding like rabbits down the 
long, broad stairs. All the while his bell 
rang ferociously, and the smell of fire in- 
creased with the shrieks of women and the 
calls of girls. 

Charlie stopped at the fifth floor, and as 
he brought his elevator to a balt a gust of 
smoke swept into his face and choked him. 
A phalanx of women was pressed against 
the door. 

‘‘Why don’t you run down stairs?’’ he 
cried, hoarsely. ‘‘I can’t take you all.” 

‘‘They’re burning! The stairs are on 
fire! O Charlie, save us! Hurry! Hurry!” 

The door could hardly roll back on its 
groove because of the pressure against it. 
The tide swept in and choked the car. The 
boy mounted his little stool in consterna- 
tion. He could hear the crackling of the 
fire plainly beyond the arc of struggling 
stitchers. 

‘* That’s enough!” he shouted, ina strange 
voice almost stifled with excitement. He 
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felt that everything depended on his cool- 
ness. He began to drag the door to. 

“Take us! We'll roast to death!” came 
the agonizing cries of scores left behind. 

‘““Get up to the sixth and I’ll come for 
you!’’ cried the boy as the car slowly 
dropped out of sight. ‘‘ You cantrust me,” 

There was another gust of smoke, cries of 
panic and despair that did not seem to 
grow fainter (for the well carried and mag- 
nified the sound), and a scurry for the top 
floor, But the lad stood on his stool abeve 
his terrified freight and counted heads. 
There were just twenty-three jammed to- 
gether below him; and he knew that four, 
yes, five times that number were impatient 
for him above. 

There was a crowd around the door on 
the first floor. Like magic the elevator 
emptied itself. Some of the saved said, 
“Thank God!’’ One thought’ to thank 
Charlie, -but most only gave little inarticu- 
late cries and rushed off. 

Now the manager appeared and motioned 
to the boy to take him up. 

‘No, sir,’’ replied Charlie, quickly, as he 
slammed the door and started for his sec- 
ond trip. ‘*Don’t you go! I haven’t time. 
There isn’t room. I’ve got to save them! 
Fifth floor’s in flames, and you couldn’t get 
out anyway.’’ 

Before the manager could argue the ques- 
tion Charlie was out of sight. His eyes 
were bright, his lips were firmly pressed 
together, but his whole body was trembling 
like a twig held in falling water. 

Then the boy began to make automatic 
calculations. Supposing there were a hut- 
dred and thirty girls to be saved on the top 
floor; that would make six or seven trips at 
most. He had long known that it took a 
minute and three quarters to make the trip 
through to the sixth floor. Therefore it 
would consume not less than five minutes a 
round trip, counting a minute and a half 
for the probable confusion that should arise 
while the girls entered and quit the car. 
That would mean a half an hour at his post 
until the last soul should be saved. It took 


‘him until he reached the fifth floor to find 


this out. He opened the iron landing-door 
and peered around as the car ambled past. 
The door was already warm to his touch. 
He could see the flames, could hear the 
crackle and could feel the scorching. He 
slammed the protective door to and latched 
it. Then he heard ihe rumble and the ner- 
vous taps of the fire-engine bells in the 
street below. This gave him courage and 
brought color to his pale face. 

‘* Now easy, girls!’’ he called out. ‘*We 
have plenty of time. The engines are here. 
Only twenty-three can get in. Count as you 
enter.”’ 

‘*Good for you, Charlie! You press your 
button, and I’ll do the rest up here.” 

Standing on his stool, the elevator boy 
looked over the sea of frightened, hyster- 
ical faces until he caught Molly Carter’s 
eyes. She was standing like a captain, 
marshaling her girls so that there should 
be no accident. She was about the only 
one of them who had kept her head. 

‘* We'll be burned to death!” screamed 
one who had been left behind. 

“Shut up there in front!’’ cried Molly, 
from the rear; ‘‘1’m nearer than you. And 
you can trust Charlie; he’ll never go back 
on us until every one of us is saved.”’ 

‘‘Hurry, Charlie! Hurry, my boy!” Cries 
and calls outran him down the shaft. O, 
that he could travel as swiftly as the cheers 
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and the wails, the crackling of flames feed- 
ing on lightwood flashy as tinder, and the 
smoke that began to use the elevator shaft 
as a vast chimney! 

The horror of the situation increased fast. 
There were no back stairs, and the firemen 
were baffled in their further attempt to gain 
the fifth and sixth floors by a solid wall of 
flame. Everything depended on the ele- 
vator, and if that gave out there seemed to 
be no hope for the women on the top floor. 
The report that the women were being 
burned up or were in danger of their lives 
had spread, and the streets were packed 
with people, who watched the flames in a 
tremor of anxiety as they conquered one 
window after another. 

‘“‘Ye’d better let me help yer!’’ The en- 
gineer of the building tried to force his way 
upon the car before the door was shut. 

“You can come, John, but 1’m all right 
so far, and there’ll be less room for them.’’ 

‘But we'll help ’em down the ladders. 
Here, boys, pile in!” 

“Only one. You, John,” said the lad, 
firmly, and he spoke with an authority that 
no one dared to withstand. He was master 
in his own elevator. 

This was his fifth trip. Things were be- 
ginning to look very badly for the building, 
which was ‘‘ fireproof” and highly inflam- 
mable, besides being filled with suffocating 
woolens. As it was, the shaft was scorch- 
ing and the smoke was blinding. The boy 
was wiping his eyes when he caught sight 
of a torn page at his feet. 
trait of Gordon. That page alone of the 
book had escaped destruction in the wild 
erush, This he solemnly tucked into his 
pocket. He had forgotten all about his 
hero. ‘Like iron,’”? he murmured. 

And now the temperature became almost 
unendurable. The iron cage seemed like 
the vestibule to a furnace. The cracklitig 
of timbers, the roar of the flames and the 
dull glow of the iron door which was all 
there was on the fifth story to protect the 
elevator shaft from becoming a gigantic 
flue in which no one could possibly live, 
the resinous smoke that suffocated and 
choked and darkened, the cries of the fire- 
men and the whistle of water and the sar- 
castic splutter of the flames—these assailed 
the dauntless lad, torturing his body and 
his imagination. He had now endured the 
increasing horror and heat for nearly half 
an hour, and he was almost spent. His 
eyes were large and ringed with black. 
They looked unnaturally brilliant. His 
face was unrecognizable, it was so much 
smoked and scorched. His hands were 
burnt, but he did not realize how badly he 
was used up. 

‘¢Put your coat over your head, sonny,”’ 
commanded John, the fireman, in a choked 
whisper. ‘‘ The car’ll stop of itself. Why, 
it’s a regular hell!”’ 

‘* Have you just found that out?’’ asked 
the boy, dryly. 

Just then a wave of consuming heat 
smote the car as it rumbled past the fifth 
floor. It seemed as if the slender iron 
door could not keep the hurricane of flames 
on the other side in check. Suppose ‘t 
burst through beneath the car while they 
were on the top floor? Nothing could save 
them then. Fire-escapes! The building 
ha¢ but one, and that was broken and 
impassible. By this time the fire had 
leaped to the top floor and was pursuing 
the poor girls bard. 

‘*No hope for ladders,’’ muttered Jobn. 


It was the por- 
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“They’ve got to run for it as it is.’ He 
unlatched the door and thrust it open. 
The women were shut in the room: op- 
posite, and the fire was spurting along the 
hall and blowing in sheets out of the win- 
dow, through which a stream of water 
from the outside unsteadily played. 

‘* We've got to get’em all in this time,” 
shouted Charlie, through the roar and 
smoke. ‘It’s the last show! There must 
be thirty of ’em.’’ He ran to the door and 
opened it, calling: “Run now, one at a 
time! Don’t be scared. It’s more water 
than fire.’”’ The boy presented a ghastly 
sight, blackened and burned and dripping, 
but at the sight of their deliverer there 
arose a wild cry of joy. Some were on 
their knees—one had fainted; all were 
praying, for not a soul of them expected 
to be saved alive. 

“T told you he’d come,’ said Molly; 
‘* Charlie’s the boy to stick.’’ 

With a presence of mind that was little 
short of inspiration, the elevator boy seized 
a half-finished cloak and wound it around 
a girl’s head and then ran her, guiding her 
through the burning hall, to the car. 

‘* The cloaks have almost been the death 
of us,’’ thought Molly, ‘‘perhaps they’ll 
save us now.’’ Each one snatched a gar- 
ment and sped for her life. 

‘**1’ll look out for her,” said a gruff voice, 
soaring out of the smoke and crackle. 
Molly started with a shriek of fright from 
the side of her friend who had fainted. 
‘It’s I,’ said John, the fireman, as he 
picked up the limp form and strode with 
it through the fire. 

‘One on top of another,’’ he shouted. 
‘It’s the only way.’’ In less time than it 
takes to write it, they were all packed in 
except Molly, Charlie and the engineer. 
There seemed to be no room for them left. 
Molly bung back, 

“T’ll wait,” she said; ‘‘go without me,” 

‘“No you won’t, honey!’’ and with no 
more ado John, the big fireman, picked 
her up and pitched her upon the heads and 
shoulders of the rest as if she were a soap- 
bubble. 

The boy and the man were left without. 
Their hair and hands and clothes were 
burned and torn. About them the flames 
played, and now and then one would curl 
its tongue around the open iron door, then 
a burst of water would hit the two squarely 
in the face and almost knock them down. 

‘*In you go!” cried John. 

** No, you!” 

“ You ! ” 

“You!” 

‘*In God’s name go, or we will all roast 
to death!’’ The great engineer laid his 
black hands upon the lad and with a mighty 
effort lifted him in. ‘‘ You can work it 
better than me. It’s your biz. Besides, 
I know a way out.”’ He jammed the door 
to with all his force. It hardly met, so 
crowded was the car. When John heard 
the click he. staggered away out of the 
immediate flames. 

By this time several more girls had 
fainted, for the heat and smoke and horror 
were unbearable. And amid the crash 
and roar the elevator slowly dropped. 
But the door iron on the fifth was red hot 
and bulged out. The car grated—stopped 
—started, and stopped again. 

** Back!’ cried Charlie, almost unable to 
articulate. ‘*Shove back for your life!’’ 
He started the car up again. He was ut- 
terly spent. He could hardly work the 
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cable. Then in this terrible moment his 
lips formed a-prayer: “O God, find a 
way to make this elevator go!’’ His heart 
gave this despairing cry, then he pulled up 
on the scorching steel rope with his poor 
hands. Once more down! More power! 
Again he lifted with a last heroic effort, 

“Like iron,” he thought, as his head fell 
limp. 

This time, only on account of the extra 
weight, with groaning and grating, the car 
squeezed past the bulging door. There 
was an overpowering heat, a smell of singed 
flesh and burning dresses—then an eternity. 
When the car reached the bottom what a 
shout went up! 

When the lad came to his senses he found 
himself lying in an immaculate white cot 
and swathed with soothing bandages. 

‘*Will he pull through?” asked a deep, 
masculine voice, anxiously. 

‘*I think he will, Mr. Vaux,”’ 

Charlie opened his eyesslowly. His head 
reeled. Then the memory came back, and 
the boy recognized the head of the great 


firm. The poor, burned lad looked up 
painfully, His face and eyes were terribly 
swollen. 


‘*Sir,’’ he said in a quavering tone, ‘I 
did the best I could.” 

‘““We’ve found that out, my boy,” said 
Mr. Vaux, ‘‘and we'll do our best by you.’’ 

‘* How is John?” asked the elevator boy 
feebly. 

‘The firemen got him off the roof just in 
time. The buildingis gutted, but not a life 
lost, thank God—and thank Charlie, too.’’ 

The merchant, who had hitherto known 
much of the profits and understood little of 
the misery of the business, bowed low to 
the mother of the hero and stepped softly 
out. : 

It took weeks for the boy to get well. He 
did not know that the newspapers were 
lauding his pluck to the skies. They called 
him the ‘‘modern Casabianca,’’ The term 
was not so original as it might have been, 
but it answered pretty well. 

**Can I come in?’’ asked an eager, femi- 
nine voice in a whisper one bright noon, 
Molly Carter slipped into the chair by the 
bed and took the boy’s scarred hand in 
hers, 

‘*The worst of it is,’’ said Charlie, bury- 
ing his face in the flowers that she could ill 
afford to bring, ‘‘1 have lost my place now. 
It will take so long to rebuild.”’ 

“You needn’t trouble about that,’’ said 
Molly, impulsively. ‘*They’ve leased a big 
new building, that one on the corner with 
the red and white brick, you know—with 
fire-escapes and patent sprinklers and every- 
thing. We’re going in next week, and 
you’re to be in the office. Haven’t you 
heard?”’ 

“7?" gasped the boy, ‘in the office? 
Why—lI” — 

‘*Hash,”? said Mrs. Severance, putting 
down her knitting and lifting up a warning 
finger, ‘‘you shouldn’t have told, He isn’t 
quite strong enough yet. We were keeping 
it back awhile.” 


“*Strong?’’ cried the boy, in ecstasy. ‘‘I 
feel as strong as—as iron. Bring me my 
clothes, mother; I’m well!’’ Then the 


young hero-worshiper put his hand to his 
face and covered it and burst into tears of 
joy. 
eae ee ae Se 
Drudgery is as necessary to call out the 
treasures of the mind as harrowing and plant- 
ing those of the earth.—Margaret Fuller. 
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Closet and Altar 


Shut thy door upon thee, and call unto 
thee Jesus, thy. Beloved. 





There is One stronger than the strong, a 
Power working for holiness and justice 
which is never discouraged, never stayed, 
never ultimately defeated. Perhaps tais 
assurance was never more needed than 
now. The actual, penetrating, tremendous 
strength of evil was never more visible. 
But the wakeful Spirit is still brooding 
and ruling. A holy Power is at the roots 
of life, measuring itself with flesh and 
blood and the rulers of darkness. God is 
not a mere spectator. He is present in 
this clash of spiritual armies, his life is 
everywhere at work counteracting death. 
His ministry in the deepest places of the 
redeemed soul goes ceaselessly forward, 
and thereby he revives within his people 
the ever-fading sense of his kingdom and 
power and glory.—W. R. Nicoll. 





We believe too little in the power of 
prayer to bring about definite results. We 
do not live close enough to God, and are 
not enough entirely given up to his service 
and kingdom to be capable of the confidence 
that he will give it in answer to our prayer. 
O, let us pray for a life so one with Christ 
that his compassion may stream into us, 
and his spirit be able to assure us that our 
prayer avails.—Andrew Murray. 





Just to let thy Father do 
What he will; 
Just to know that he is true, 
And be still. 
Just to follow hour by hour 
As he leadeth, 
Just to draw the moment’s power 
As it needeth. 
Just to trust him, this is all! 
Then the day will surely be 
Peaceful, whatsoe’er befall, 
Bright and blessed, calm and free. 
—F. R. Ilavergal. 





The essentials of salvation are: (1) the re- 
nunciation of every known sin; (2) the 
consecration of the neutral things and the 
good things to God—one must be willing to 
put at the disposal of God his time, money, 
influence, ambitions, pleasures, friends, etc. ; 
(3) one must depend entirely upon Christ 
for the cleansing of his heart and his pres- 
ervation in the path of life; (4) one must 
be willing openly to confess Christ as his 
Master.—B. Fay Mills. 





We tbank thee for more mercies than 
we can number, for thou, © God, art a 
Fatber, and we know tbat we are thy 
children, because on every side we bave 
the tokens of tby love, thy patience, tby 
care and faitbfulness. Bnd we desire to 
recognize thee more perfectly in tby 
gifts; and since we are weak and thou 
art strong, since we are poor and tbou 
art vich in all excellence, since we are 
feeble and undiscerning and tbou art 
clear and penetrating afar off, knowing 
the end trom the beginning, we come to 
thee, that we may receive sometbing of 
tby fullness, for the promise is that thou 
wilt give liberally wisdom and all good 
gifts to them tbat ask; and we believe 
the promise, and we come witb unfalter= 
ing taith asking thee to do tbat for us 
that we need. Amen. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 

LESSON FOR SEPT. 1. THE FALL OF JERICHO. 
JOSH. 6: 8-20. 


BY MRS. CLAKA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N, Y. 


The children of Israel were God’s chosen 
people, that is, they knew of him, the only 
true God, and other tribes and nations did 
not. So God meant for them to rule in the 
new home to which he had brought them in- 
stead of the idol-worshiping people who then 
ruled there. Then the nations round about 
would learn of the true God from the children 
of Israel and from the great ruler, Jesus, 
who, as God had promised, was to come from 
among them. So it was best for all that the 
children of Israel should possess the promised 
land. They could not possess the land so as 
to rule it unless they had battles with the 
people who held the strong cities of Canaan. 
We remember what the ten spies told when 
they came back about the strength and fierce- 
ness of the people in Canaan. But brave 
Joshua knew that by trusting in God’s strength 
they could conquer the most powerful enemies. 
The people bad just had a lesson in what God 
covld and would do for them in time of need. 
You remember how they crossed the river Jor- 
dan in our last week’s lesson. What did we 
learn that the twelve stones were to make 
them remember about God’s part and the peo- 
ple’s part? Our lesson today tells us of a 
great victory which came about through the 
people working with God. (Read Josh. 6: 2-6.) 
What if Joshua had doubted whether this 
could be done? But he obeyed his commander 
atonce. Then he told the priests and the peo- 
ple (vs. 6,7), and this time they did not com- 
plain and try to stone Joshua, but were ready 
to obey and start out bravely. Describe the 
procession: first, a great company cf armed 
soldiers, then the seven priests with trumpets, 
then the ark of the covenant carried with 
great care and reverence (explain this ‘vord). 
Behind the ark of the covenant came the whole 
company of the children of Israel. 

Read the 10th and 11th verses, noticing 
in the 11th the ark. of the Lord compassed 
{went around] the city.’ It speaks of the 
ark rather than people compassing the city. 
God wanted the children of Israel and the 
idol-worshiping people in the city of Jeri- 
cho to understand that his power, of which 
the ark was the sign, was to give the vic- 
tory. (Read and give fuller description of 
verses 12-16.) What a strange sight it must 
have been to the people of the city of Jericho 
to see the children of Israel marching round 
and round their walls silently, except for the 
blowing of the trumpets! Probably they 
wondered what the ark of the covenant was, 
and they must have thought the priests in 
their rich dress a very strange sight. Per- 
haps they laughed at this curious marching, 
as the people did at Noah when he went on 
building the ark. 

Read verses 16 and 17, explaining that the 
victory was for God’s glory, that his true wor- 
ship might be set up there, and the people 
round about would thus in time learn of the 
one true God. There was no praise or reward 
due to the people for their part in the victory. 
To have had treasures— gold and silver, ete.— 
from the city would have made them think 
they had earned something, and thus forget 
that it was all God’s power. 

Read verse 20. God could just,as easily 
have made the walls fall without the march- 
ing and trumpet blowing and shouting and 
carrying of the ark; but he wanted to show 
the people what we learned last week—that 
we must do our part. 

Occupation for hands. 

F. B. Meyer says, ‘The carnal heart is a 
walled Jericho.”” We want the love of Jesus 
(and that -means love of and work for others) 
to break down walls of selfishness, impa- 
tience, disobedience, ete , which are so likely 








* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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to grow up around our hearts and keep out 
the good. 

Get the children to talk of common faults 
hard to overcome; then write them on little 
boxes, which may be obtained at a drug store, 
or use plain blocks. Pile them up in the form 
of a hollow square to represent a wall. Cut 
out a heart and lay it inside the walled space. 
Teach the verse, “He that ruleth over his 
own spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city.” 

The symbolism may be carried further by 
making seven trumpets (see cutin Bible dic- 
tionary) and writing on each a verse suggest- 
ing a quality of character which may be culti- 
vated so as to overcome evil. As “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath,” “ Love envieth 
not,”’ etc. 








Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland 
Brothers, Albany, N. Y., now by the Cleve- 
land Baking Powder Co., New Y.rk, 


has been used by American house- . 
wives for twenty-five years, and 
those who have used it longest 
praise it most. 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

Its composition is stated on 
every can. 

It is always uniform and reliable. 

It does the most work and the 
best work. 

It is the strongest of all pure 
cream of tartar powders, as shown 
by the U.S. and Canadian Govt. 
Reports. 

All the leading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on domestic science 
use and recommend it. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


expected—D. F. cut off abruptly 
my vacation report. But I will 
go on with it this week despite the despot! 

One ancient village on the boundary line 
between Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
greatly interested me. I had always sup- 
posed that my ancestors settled, 250 years 
ago (1644), in Rehoboth, which is ten miles 
away in Massachusetts. So they did, but 
boundaries have changed, and the ancient 
church, founded by Samuel Newman (au- 
thor of the first American concordance, 
** teacher of the church in Rehobothin New- 
England’’), and the churchyard where he 
and his fellow-colonists were buried are 
now in East Providence, R.I. Crossing 
‘*Ten Mile River’’ I sought the site of my 
forefather’s dwelling. Seeing a fine-looking 
man driving by in a farm wagon, I hailed 
him and found to my surprise that he was 
descended from the same emigrant. He 
pointed out the “‘ Ring of the Town”’ around 
which were the homes of the settlers which 
King Philip burnt in 1676—for which I pre- 
sume my forefathers did not love the fa- 
mous chief of the Wam panoags very cor- 
dially! The pastor afterwards took me 
through the burying ground, and showed 
me the old records of his church, in which I 
found that ‘‘ Pero, servant to ’’——, a captain 
of my name, was admitted to the church in 
1735. It had never occurred to me before 
that my ancestors held African slaves! 

But what do Cornerers care about Philip 
the sachem or Pero the servant, about Abra- 
ham and Robert Martin, or any other Reho- 
both colonists? I think they will be inter- 
ested in Mattakeeset, whither I went from 
“Seekonk Common.’’ This ancient town, 
across the bay from Plymeuth and next to 
Plymouth itself as a home of the early Pil- 
grims, with Captain Myles Standish at their 
head, was named by him Duxbury, after the 
old English seat of his family, of which he 
was so proud. To my great pleasure the 
first boy I saw was a Corner boy from South 
Boston, whose name you see on your ‘‘col- 
lectors’ list,’’ as well as occasionally at the 
end of a Corner letter. He was familiar 
with the vicinity, he had a row-boat and a 
sail boat, he was a genuine Cornerer, i. ¢., in- 
telligent, gentlemanly and good—how for- 
tunate to have such a pilot and companion! 

Our first trip was around the bay to the 
long beach which ends in Gurnet Point— 
whose two lighthouses were not there in 
1620 to guide the Pilgrim shallop into Plym- 
outh Bay. Where we sat and the children 
played was opposite the end of Cape Cod, 
but we could not quite see Provincetown— 
nor the Mayflower anchored in its harbor. 

Another day we walked across the fields 
to the homestead where dwelt, 250 years ago, 
John and Priscilla Alden, honored by thou- 
sands of descendants all over the land. 
John Alden lives there now, being the 
eighth generation of the same name. (His 
son, the ninth Jobn Alden, was killed by 
lightning, at the age of twenty, last year.) 
Mr. Alden showed us the immense chim- 
neys, the narrow staircase, the great beams, 
the curious cupboards of the house, and the 
wall and floor of the cellar, the mortar of 
which was made of shells. The youngest 
‘child was appropriately named Priscilla 
Mullins, for her ancestress, ‘‘the Mayflower 
of Plymouth.” The site of the original 
house, “of timber rough-hewn from the 
firs of the forest,’’ is marked by a stone 
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near Eagle-tree Pond, from which still flows 
Bluefish River, evidently much smaller than 
in olden time, when ships were built on its 
banks and floated down to the sea. 

But by far the most interesting spot in 
Duxbury, naturally and historically, is Cap- 
tain’s Hill, on a promontory stretching out 
towards Plymouth Bay and overlooking the 
whole region. That sightly headland M3 les 
Standish selected as his farm; at its foot he 
lived, there he died and not far away he 
was buried—although no man knoweth of 
his sepulcher unto this day. (The grave- 
yard recently fixed upon as the place of his 
burial and marked by a massive bowlder 
and by cannon is seriously questioned by the 
old residents of the town.) The summit of 
this hill is crowned, most appropriately, by 
a granite tower, on which stands a fine statue 
of the valiant Pilgrim captain, with sword 
in hand, looking steadfastly towards the 
great sea. (The evening before a lady 
gravely told me that the monument was 
said to be the highest in the world. When 
I asked how that could be she replied that 
the monument itself was ‘‘ one hundred and 
ten feet high, and Myles on top of that.” 
I afterwards learned that this fine little 
joke is regularly sprung on unsuspecting 
visitors.) 








We were fortunate in finding an old resi- 
dent of eighty-five years who piloted us*to 
the site of Myles Standish’s house on the 
point, the underpinning of which could be 
faintly traced, while still nearer the sea 
could be seen the remains of the spring 
from which he drank, The old gambrel- 
roofed house below the monument, called 
the Standish house, was built in 1666 by Alex- 
ander, the captain’s son. (You remember 
that he married Sarah Alden—a romantic 
compensation for the failure of his father 
to win her mother!) This old house, almost 
hidden in vines and bushes, showing the 
monument without the ‘‘Myles on top of 
that,’’ is seen in a photograph sent me a 
long time ago by Dr. B. of South Boston. 
The old man took us also to the site of 
Elder Brewster’s house, the chimneys of 
which he took down forty years ago. A 
younger man whom | asked for information 
gave me an Indian arrow-head he plowed 
up on the side of the Captain’s Hill. Per- 
haps it had been shot at the captain him- 
self by some savage; perhaps it was made 
by the hands of Squanto or of Hobomok, the 
captain’s faithful servant. If any person, 
visiting these scenes after reading Mrs. 
Austin’s books, Standish of Standish and 
Betty Alden, fails to be thrilled with Pil- 
grim memories, he is unworthy to be a de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims! 

I intended to describe our visit to the 
‘*Old Oaken Bucket” place, but I have not 
room for the tall well-sweep kindly loaned 
me for the Corner. Look out for that next 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR SEprt. 1. Josh. 6; 8-20. 
THE FALL OF JERICHO. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


About six or seven miles west of the Jordan 
and somewhat farther north of the Dead Sea 
is a fountain from which a full stream flows 
down the broad valley. It is known as Eli- 
sha’s fountain. Tradition says that these are 
the waters which the prophet purified by 
casting salt into them [2 Kings 2: 19-22]. 
Above this spring is a piece of barren table- 
land at the foot of the mountain known as the 
Quarantania. Herestood the ancient Jericho, 
the first city captured by the Israelites in 
Canaan. It could not have been a very large 
town for the entire army marched around its 
walls seven times in one day. The taking of 
that stronghold was the keynote of the cam- 
paign which resulted in the occupation of the 
promised land by the chosen people. The 
conquering of that land has many parallels in 
the history of the Christian life. The ways 
in which the Israelites won victories over the 
Amorites and Jebusites and Hittites show us 
how to overcome the obstacles in our path to 
the promised land, the new Canaan, and their 
triumphs and rewards suggest our greater 
ones. For this purpose, I believe, their his- 
tory wasrecorded. It was the divine guidance 
sought, received and acknowledged by them 
that made their career as a nation different 
from that of other nations. Our question, 
then, in studying this lesson is, Llow did 
jod’s people win their victory? 

1. By alliance with God. He had opened 
a path for them across the Jordan. They had 
come through the path into the promised 
land. But as yet they had no foothold in it. 
There was no path by which they could re- 
turn to the east of the Jordan should they be 
defeated. Before them were strong cities, a 
country possessed by enemies, and right in 
their way was Jericho—enriched through its 
position in the track of commerce; fortified 
by the labors of generations; intrenched by 
inheritance, wealth, custom and skill. To 
fail here was to fail utterly. 

The first step toward victory was a vision 
of God. Joshua saw Jehovah beside Jericho, 
as Moses had seen him in the burning bush. 
Joshua was commanded, as Moses had been, 
to remove his shoes because the ground was 
holy. At the outset the new leader of Israel 
put himself unreservedly into the hands of 
the Lord; acknowledged himself his servant 
and asked what was the divine will. The 
first answer was a divine assurance: ‘ See, 
I have given into thine hand Jericho.’’ 
Then followed divine direction: ‘And ye 
shall compass the city,’’ etc. (Josh. 6: 2 ff]. 

The vision dignified in the eyes of Joshua 
all that followed. Whatever the marching 
and trumpet blowing might signify to others, 
to him the movement against the city was 
majestic, and he inspired all the people with 
his own feeling. What the One whom he had 
seen with the drawn sword had commanded 
made herves of those who obeyed. 

The young Christian who has crossed the 
Jordan of decision and entered on the new 
life soon finds that the new realm to which 
he has laid claim is not won. Character is 
not captured by a single achievement. It is 
the fruit of conquest. Right at the opening 
of the way is some Jericho of evil habit 
rooted in his affections, shut up, perhaps by 
the sanction of common custom, within its 
walls to stand a siege. We need not describe 
it. Each one’s conscience points it out and 
shows that the only way to consistent Chris- 
tian manhood is over itsruins. Itisa mighty 
foe. Physical conditions, inherited tenden- 
cies, evil example, seductive invitation, it 
may be, add strength to the enemy. What 
shall the one do who is thus confronted ? 

His first step is to get a vision of God 
through his word. Let him obey the first 
command given to Joshua: ‘‘ This book of the 
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law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but 
thou shalt meditate therein day and night, 
that thou mayest observe to do aceording to 
all that is written therein: for then thou shalt 


make thy way prosperous, and then thou_ 


shalt have good success” [Josh. 1: 8]. Let 
him study how God led his chosen people to 
victory, how he smote their enemies and 
uttered his promises, and what success came 
to them when they obeyed him. Then let him 
see where the hand of Providence points and 
walk in that way. Even though it seem as 
humble as the direction to Joshua seemed un- 
warlike, obedience to God’s will revealed in 
the conscience will give it dignity. As the 
willing servant of God reads his word, belief 
in God’s power and promises will kindle into 
stronger faith by the breath of love, and he 
will say, ‘This God is our/God forever and 
ever: he will be our guide even unto death.”’ 

2. By open confession of alliance with God. 
The first thing the Israelites did in their cam- 
paign against their enemies was to show them 
their confidence in God, They went round 
the walls of Jericho, when other armies would 
have attacked the walls, praising God in a 
public service. When our enemies are his 
also, it is wise to exalt him before them before 
rushing atthem. This is real genius in spirit- 
ual warfare. Demons fled out of men at the 
word of the Son of God. Our sins are caused 
by a real tempter. To separate ourselves 
from him and ally ourselves with God by 
open confession is often to break down his 
power. 

Nor do young Christians only need thus to 
break with the devil. Many a man who 
crossed his Jordan long’ years ago, and pub- 
licly took vows of allegiance to God, still 
faces his Jericho. He has often flung himself 
against the walls by vain resolves, only to fall 
back bruised and cowed by new discoveries of 
his weakness, till he is ready to give up in 
despair. Such men may know the joy of new 
life by turning again to the vision of God 
which his word offers, by openly renewing 
their vows and openly doing the first acts of 
obedience which lie in their way. The God 
who smote the walls of Jericho is his God for- 
everandever. Let him march with the priests 
ho blow the trumpets and shout when he is 
éalled on todo so. As the majesty of his Sav- 
iour expands in his vision, the walls of the 
fortress of his adversary will tremble and fall. 
It is easier to drive off the foe before he has 
intrenched himself in our path; but the devil 
never has built so great a stronghold that ear- 
nest, loving contemplation of God and praise 
of bim would not overthrow Satan’s defenses. 

3. By patient continuance in open alliance 
with God. The task imposed on the Israelites 
was severe. Nothing less than the presence of 
the ark before which the waters of the Jordan 
had shrunk away could have led them to ex- 
pose themselves to the enemy without attack- 
ing him, to do this same thing day after day 
with no apparent advantage gained. But the 
experience gave strength to their hold on God, 
which for generations could not be broken. 
When the time came to speak, their utterance 
only announced the victory already won. Let 
no one cease fighting his spiritual foes in the 
way God has appointed, praising him openly 
and keeping step with those who bear the 
ark of the covenant. It is worth while to 
hold in one’s shout of victory for long if its 
first utterance shall at last cause the walls of 
the enemy to fall down flat. 

4. By complete destruction of what has 
opposed our progress. This lesson summons 
those who have fallen out by the way in the 
Christian life to come into line. Success is 
measured by the issue, not by the method in 
which the battle is carried on. But when the 
walls have fallen the true man will spare 
nothing that belongs to the foe. To be kind 
to the enemy is to be cruel to the innocent. 
Too many are halting along the entire way 
through Canaan because they have left alive 
in their path something which they ought to 
have destroyed. When the Lord has given 
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you the city, take it, and make sure that you 
will never be attacked from behind by those 
you ought to destroy before you move on. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic for Aug. 25-31. Can We Know God’s 

Will Concerning Us? John 16: 7-15; Acts 

22: 6-15. 

What are the conditions of such knowledge? To 
what extent can we gain it? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
a eREL SATS 


Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 
PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Sept. 1-7. Enthusiasm and what It 
Will Accomplish. 2 Chron, 29: 1-11; 31: 20, 21. 

The familiar saying ‘‘ What is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well” hits its nail of 
truth squarely on the head. We all believe 
the maxim whether we live up to it or not. 
But nothing is likely to be well done which 
is not done heartily. Enthusiasm has its 
faults and makes its mistakes but it is the 
steam which makes the wheels of mental and 
spiritual life, not less than material, go round 
successfully. 

Mere zeal, however, is not enough. It eas- 
ily may prove to be power ungoverned, misdi- 
rected and disastrous, It must be controlled, 
applied intelligently and sustained continu- 
ously. Then it is mighty and under divine 
guidance becomes resistless. The enthusiasm 
of a single soul can work wonders. It is mag- 
netic and contagious. It wins adherents, sup- 
porters, imitators. It learns to look at ob- 
stacles not as insurmountable but as tests of 
power and as challenges to fidelity. 

The task which Hezekiah undertook was 
mighty indeed, in spite of his authority and 
influence. But his enthusiasm carried him 
through. So it is today with all Christian 
believers. God sets us no tasks too hard to 
te performed, although some of them at first 
seem to be. He bids us attack them boldly 
and heartily, trusting in him to help us to 
succeed. History in general abounds in 
proofs of this. So does our individual expe- 
rience. This is a fact too familiar to need 
demonstration, 

Of all enthusiasm that of the Christian 
ought to be the most sincere and intense. 
Think of what Christ has done for the world, 
and for you yourself and how can you help 
having your heart kindled with new love and 
zeal? Think of what other Christians in our 
own day are doing for him, and your enthusi- 
asm willincrease. He deserves it fully. 

Parallel passages: Acts 19; 8-12; 26: 19-29; 
Rom. 8: 31-39; Eph. 3: 8-13; 1 Tim. 6: 11-16. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
AFRICAN JOTTINGS,. 

Geographers on Tropical Africa. To what ex- 
tent is tropical Africa suited for development 
by white races or under their superintend- 
ence? This great problem of the future called 
forth a notable discussion at the Geograph- 
ical Congress in London, in which such ex- 
pert travelers as Sir John Kirk, Captain Lug- 
ard, Mr. Stanley, Count Joachim Pfeil and 
M. Lionel Decle participated. The question 
as to whether the climate of tropical Africa 
will permit the white man to make a home in 
this great region is an important one, particu- 
larly to Englishmen, the colonists of the world. 
But when this point is favorably determined, 
then the great problem remains of how to civi- 
lize and develop the resources of the interior. 
Sir Jobn Kirk, in considering the necessary 
conditions for colonization, dwelt especially 
upon the matter of climate. He claims that 
there are districts in tropical Africa, on the 
higher central plateaus, which are healthy for 
white men, suchas Matabeleland, which fulfills 
all the conditions and will probably be the first 
site of a colony, Masai-land and the high pla- 
teau west of Nyasa and Bakota-land. The only 
other district possible for a residence for the 
white races is Abyssinia, but we know no pos- 
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itive statistics of its climate. This speaker, 
however, emphasized the necessity of rapid 
transit through unhealthy low lands. Cap- 
tain Lugard added his views upen the intro- 
duction of small colonies of British-Indians 
in districts less suited to Europeans, a scheme 
touched upon by Sir John Kirk. Count Pfeil, 
the founder of the German colonies in Africa, 
thought the first essential of successful colo- 
nization was to get a scientific knowledge of 
geographical and climatic conditions. M. De- 
cle, the young Frenchman who walked from 
the Cape to Uganda, contributed some valu- 
able suggestions concerning the development 
of trade, and Mr. Stanley advocated introduc- 
ing the machinery of civilization and then 
teaching white people the art of living in a 
climate like that of tropical Africa, Other 
men who have had practical experience in the 
Dark Continent advanced theories, and a 
great variety of opinions was expressed, but 
underlying all differences there was a general 
conclusion that tropical Africa in the fullness 
of time has a future for the white man. It 
offers therefore a fruitful field for missionary 
enterprise. 

A Noted African Traveler Dead. It is some- 
what strange that just at the time when the 
Geographical Congress was discussing the 
healthiness of the climate of tropical Africa 
for white men occurred the death of Mr. 
Joseph Thomson, the African ‘raveler and 
geologist, who has been suffering from the 
effects of the African climate. He was but 
thirty-seven years of age. He began his trav- 
els in the Dark Continent before he was 
twenty-one, taking charge of an expedition 
organized by the African Exploration Fund. 
He traversed 1,300 miles of absolutely new 
ground and brought his followers back to the 
coast without having fired a shot, offensive or 
defensive. His subsequent career was made 
notable by travels in Zanzibar, the Masai 
country, in Morocco to the Niger and north- 
ern Zambesia. 

News from the Zambesi. The spiritual awak- 
ening reported by the French missionaries 
among the Barotse people.continues to spread 
and Mr. Coillard’s labors are at last bearing 
abundant fruit. Almost every Sunday new 
persons decide to become Christians and are 
formed into classes for instruction. The king 
and many members of his family, including 
his eldest daughter, who will some day be 
queen, are reported to be favorably inclined 
toward Christianity. The greatest obstacle 
in the way of the chiefs is the number of their 
wives. At Loatila the school, which often 
has 150 pupils, and the church services, which 
have an attendance of 600, are sources of much 
encouragement to the missionaries. The out- 
stations, too, report steady progress. 


The Malagasy Bible. The valuable work done 
by Helen Gilpin of the Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association on the new Malagasy Bible 
was heartily recognized at the last annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Some idea of the laborinvolved may 
be gathered from her own words: “ For the 
last six months I have given up all my out- 
side work, as I needed the time to complete 
the preparation of the references for the Mala- 
gasy Bible. It has taken sixteen years of my 
spare time, and I am hoping that it will prove 
a great help to these people, in years to come, 
in getting a clearer understanding of the 
written Word of God.” Rev. William Cousins, 
who is occupied in bringing out the new edi- 
tion of the Malagasy Bible, acknowledges in- 
debtedness for her excellent references. 


Brutality in Diamond Mines. A writer in 
The Methodist Times, who is a Church of Eng- 
land missionary in charge of a native church 
in Jagersfonteiv, Orange Free State, describes 
with indignation the brutality inflicted on 
the natives in the diamond mines of that 
region. They are, however, kept in in- 
closures called ‘‘compounds,’’ so the public 
as a rule see nothing of these acts of cruelty. 
The poor African workmen, among them 
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many Zulus, are constantly brought to the 
mines under false pretenses and are detained 
by force. The writer, Mr. Harbord, protests 
against British subjects, as many of the na- 
tives are, being so maltreated in a foreign 
state. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

A Rescue Missionary Tour. It is reported in 
the daily papers that Mr. Charles N. Critten- 
ton, a New York merchant who, through the 
Florence Rescue Mission, has done so much 
for fallen women, has recently started on a 
missionary tour of the United States, which 
will occupy eighteen months and will include 
visits to the principal towns between Chicago 
and St. Louis, St. Louis and Denver, to the 
Northwest as far as Portland, Ore., then to 
California and the Southern and Atlantic 
coast States. Mr. Crittenton has bought a 
car formerly owned by a traveling evangelist 
which has sleeping accommodations for four- 
teen, a dining-room and a kitchen. On each 
side is the name, ‘‘ Florence Crittenton Res- 
cue Car.’”’ The party of evangelists is com- 
posed entirely of men. At points along the 
journey where stops are made by the train 
it is proposed to conduct a service from the 
car platform, with the help of a portable 
organ and good singing. Union meetings 
in halls or churches will be arranged in 
every city or town in which the car remains 
over night, and services for the railroad men 
are also to be held. Mr. Crittenton believes 
that by the time this unique tour is ended 
hundreds of rescue homes will be established 
throughout the country. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
RELIGION AT HARVARD AND YALE. 

The article in last week’s Congregationalist 
by X. Y. Z. entitled Observations on the Reli- 
gious Services in Harvard University is so 
sure to be misleading that it calls for some re- 
ply. Will you kindly permit one who has 
spent four years at Ilarvard and three at 
Yale to express an opinion on the relative 
success of the voluntary and compulsory sys- 
tems as seen in those institutions? Numbers 
are not always the measure of success. Even 
if the estimate of X. Y. Z. of the number of 
students attending morning chapel is correct, 
the voluntary system is not thereby proved a 
failure. But I believe that he greatly under- 
estimates the number. His carelessness in 
giving statistics in regard to the various de- 
partments of the university (1,167 undergrad- 
uates instead of 1,975, 1,000 graduate and pro- 
fessional students living in Cambridge for 
696) raises the suspicion that his figures else- 
where are not wholly reliable. I should say 
that from 1887 to 1891, 200 was an average, not 
@ maximum, attendance and 500 not excep- 
tional. It is hardly probable that the number 
is decreasing as time goes on. 

But granting the fact that morning prayers 
at Harvard are not supported by the students 
so well as they should be, the chapel services 
are, nevertheless, a distinct success—indeed, 
they are almost ideal. No one, [ am sure, 
who has to do with these services, whether 
preacher, student or member of the faculty, 
would favor for a moment a return to the old 
plan. (See, for example, an article by Rev. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie in The Congregation- 
alist of Feb. 28, 1889.) All are enthusiastically 
in favor of it. On the other hand, there isa 
growing dissatisfaction with the compulsory 
system in institutions where it still exists. 
It is well known that the late Bishop Brooks 
was one of the prime movers in making the 
change at Harvard and that the voluntary 
system always received his warmest support. 
He once remarked to me that he would never 
have consented to remain on the board of 
preachers if the services had been compulsory. 

Let us compare for a moment the morning 
chapel services of our two great universities. 
It is remarkable how much is condensed into 
the brief, fiftteen-minute service at Harvard— 
organ voluntary, responsive reading, anthem, 
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Scripture lesson, address, prayer, Lord’s 
Prayer, hymn, benediction and organ post- 
lude. The music is of a high order of merit, 
being in charge of a competent organist. 
There is a full male choir, twenty-five Cam- 
bridge boys singing the upper parts. Each of 
the six university preachers conducts chapel 
for two periods of three weeks each. Every- 
thing is pervaded by the spirit of worship, 
largely because all who attend do so volunta- 
rily. The president and several of the profes- 
sors are usually there, while the student who 
is not found there occasionally is an excep- 
tion. 

At Yale the president presides regularly at 
morning prayers. There is no responsive 
reading, nothing in which the students can 
join, except the hymns. The singing is verv 
poor. The service is far from being worship- 
ful. The students are all there, to be sure; 
that is, the academic undergraduates—no pro- 
vision is made for any others—but they are 
there under compulsion. Consequently one is 
not surprised to see them whispering, turning 
round to the galleries, reading papers or 
studying during the exercises. Every one 
seems glad when the service is over, none 
more 80 than the president after his escape 
from the gauntlet of bowing seniors. I fear 
that such a travesty on worship is not excep- 
tional in colleges where religious services are 
obligatory. If we can judge anything by 
results,.can we doubt which is the better 
method? Small wonder that the advocates 
of the voluntary system are rapidly increas- 
ing! 

A word as to the other chapel exercises at 
Harvard. The vesper services, held weekly 
from November to May, stand out prominently 
in my pleasant recollections of college life. 
The chapel was crowded with an audience in 
which students predominated. The gem of 
the service was an extempore address of ten 
or fifteen minutes by the preacher for the 
day. The tone throughout was thoroughly 
devotional. No mention was made by X. Y.Z. 
of the Sunday evening services. These, no 
less than the others, are characterized by 
the spirit of reverence. The attendance 
varies naturally, as in the other services 
with the popularity of the speaker, being 
extremely large when a favorite preacher is 
heard. No concern need be felt on accoun! 
of the small attendance at the Dudleiar 
lectures. They constitute no part of the 
religious life at Harvard and appeal only to 
theological or historical students. They have 
a@ reputation of being extremely dry, and as 
the students have so many calls upon their 
time, it is not strange that they are inclined 
to neglect them. I recollect, however, that 
when Bishop Keane, a Roman Catholic, gave 
the lecture, the chapel was well filled. 

Let me, in closing, quote a few sentences 
from a striking article of Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody in the Forum for September, 1894, on 
The Proportion of College-Trained Preachers. 
His statistics show that while the average 
per cent. of college graduates entering the 
ministry from 1869 to 1889 declined at Amherst 
from 25 to7, and at Yale from 7 to 6, at Har- 
vard it increased from 5 to 7. Professor Pea- 
body’s comments on the significance of these 
figures are as follows: 

The change of attitude toward the ministry 
at Harvard University is coincident with the 
first years of the voluntary system in religion. 
The Harvard figures practically double from 
the year when this system began to have its 
full effect, and no one who is familiar with 
the life of Harvard University during the last 
five years can doubt that the increase of its 
graduates seeking the ministry is at least in 
some degree a result of regarding religion as 


a privilege and opportunity rather than an 
obligation and discipline. 


JoHN Westey RIcE. 
— — 

God has no use for people who have no 
business of their own to attend to. Our 
Saviour chose his disciples from those who 
had something to do and were doing it.— 
Ram’s Horn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF MISSIONS. 


In this work Rev. D. L. Leonard has fur- 
nished a bird’s-eye view of the history and 
successes of foreign missions. There is 
occasionally evident an unconscious but 
regrettable tendency to regard foreign mis- 
sions as the only missions. The_title there- 
fore is slightly misleading because ‘‘ mis- 
sions”’ fairly includes home missions, e. 9., 
in our Western States and Territories, the 
work of which is equally important with 
that of the foreign missionary. With the 
understanding that foreign missions alone 
are discussed in this book, it may be taken 
up by the reader with entire confidence. It 
goes back to the time of Carey and his be- 
ginnings and it comes down to the recent 
present, covering the whole world, and the 
picture which it affords is clearly outlined 
and drawn with boldness and sufficient full- 
ness, and the work exhibits a commendable 
mastery of the subject as well as a spirit of 
entire candor and fairness toward foreign 
missions of every sort. 

Naturally, in the first part of the book 
missions in the early centuries are dis- 
cussed; then the non missionary centuries 
are described, during which the church was 
resting, as it were, and gathering its forces 
for the missionary activities and campaigns 
which were to come. There were Protes- 
tant missionaries before Carey, and these 
are described, but the Carey epoch has a 
chapter to itself on the ground that he 
represented a new and superior missionary 
policy, a great enlargement of the circle of 
those especially interested in mission work 
and devoted toit. Itis from his time and 
the methods introduced by him that the 
modern missionary movement, so vitally im- 
portant to the success of Christianity and 
already so honorably and hopefully fruitful, 
sprung. Among the chief features of the 
work are its statistics, which are not too 
numerous, but are sufficient to qualify the 
book to serve creditably for purposes of 
general reference. 

There is less discussion than there is 
statement. For example, in relation to 
Japan, the author confines himself mainly 
to narrating the actual history of the evan- 
gelization of Japan so far as that can be 
said to have advanced, without giving at 
length, or much more than suggesting, the 
hindrances which have been encountered 
and the present outlook. It is a fair criti- 
cism that in some cases the reader is likely 
to gather from the book an incomplete im- 
pression as to the future of missions, This 
may be due to changes which have occurred 
since these chapters were written, but cer- 
tainly in the case of Japan conditions have 
sprung up within the last few months 
which, without making it necessary to alter 
much which the authdtr has written, afford 
a different and somewhat less promising 
outlook as compared with that which the 
reader gains naturally from his pages, 

We commend the book very heartily for 
its facts and its spirit, for the inspiration 
which it gives and for the reassurance 
which it conveys to any one who is doubt 
ful whether the kingdom of God really is 
advancing in the world or not. The closing 
chapter entitled The Land Which Remains 
To Be Possessed is at once a review and a 
forecast, and it is full of encouragement as 
well as a most striking picture. The book 
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should go into every Sunday school and 
church library, and many a home also will 
welcome it. [Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50.] 


STORIES. 


Maarten Maartens writes stories which 
impress one profoundly, but which seem to 
deal with the less pleasing aspects of Dutch 
life. Indeed, he has been accused of de- 
voting himself to the portrayal of phases of 
Dutch society which are distinctly less 
creditable than others which might have 
been selected. We do not know whether 
there be any truth in the charge or not, but 
it is certain that such pictures as those 
which he has drawn in his latest volume, 
My Lady Nobody [Harper & Bros. $1.75], 
are saddening for the most part and make 
an impression that mercenary or frivolous 
motives actuate most of the Dutch upper 
classes, and that many others are controlled 
by arbitrary and narrow notions. This gen- 
eralization may be accepted as intended by 
the author the more freely because he has 
suggested it equally in his other books. As 
a story My Lady Nobody is full of deep in- 
terest. It is a strong and picturesque char- 
acter-study. That much of it is sad and 
even depressing does not diminish the power 
of its hold upon the reader. Fortunately, 
one lays it aside with a sweeter taste in the 
mouth, so to speak, than has been antici- 
pated. Itis a Dutch society novel in which 
the mercantile and the rural classes are 
represented and it is a vivid and striking 
picture of Dutch life. Whether it be so 
true as to be justifiable in the sense of being 
characteristic we cannot tell, 

We understood Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis to be a daughter of the president of 
the whilom Southern Confederacy, and her 
story, The Veiled Doctor [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], has been heralded somewhat widely. 
It is abundantly worth reading. It is nota 
pleasant narrative for the most part, any 
more than My Lady Nobody. It deals with 
marital misunderstanding and repugnance 
resulting in alienation, but the author has 
told the tale with admirable power of de 
lineation, both the characteristics of the 
rural village and those of its inhabitants 
standing out with conspicuous distinctness, 
If this is a first novel, as we believe it to be, 
it is a marked success as a piece of descrip- 
tion, and the details of the plot also are so 
handled that the consummation is as satis 
factory as it is unexpected. There is some- 
thing of the idyl in the story and we com- 
mend it heartily in spite of its sad and even 
tragic features. 

The study of a boy has been made by 
Rita, and she has entitled it Master Wilber- 
force [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00]. The 
boy’s career is followed until early man- 
hood. He is portrayed as a unique sort 
of a boy, phenomenal in intellectual ability 
and also fairly well rounded, and possesses 
a certain degree of interest. The promi- 
nent character in the book, however, is 
the heroin:, a fascinating but imperious 
and ungovernable waif of a girl, and the 
relations of the two form the material of 
the story. It is told with undeniable 
vigor, and some passages are notably beau- 
tiful. But the outcome of the story is 
unsatisfactory, not that one feels like de- 
manding a different issue, but because 
the course of events seems to be both pur- 
poseless and fruitless. The reader is left 
somewhat at a loss. 

Too Late Repented [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00] by Mrs. Forrester also is rather light 
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in quality. Itis a story of marital infelic- 
ity, needless and due to foolish misunder- 
standings, and of the shape which it gave to 
the subsequent lives of certain persons in- 
volved. It is readable without being in any 
way impressive. 

A slightly stronger book is Diplomatic 
Disenchantments [Harper & Bros. $1.25] 
by Edith Bigelow. It portrays the imagi- 
nary experiences of a New England college 
professor and his family abroad after he 
has been appointed to represent the United 
States at one of the principal courts of 
Europe. It is bright and entertaining, but 
is drawn in somewhat bold outline and ex- 
hibits rather crude coloring. 

W. W. Caldwell in the Tie that Binds [Ed- 
itor Publishing Co.] has written a little 
story of the misunderstandings prevalent 
between Northerners and Southerners after 
the War of the Rebellion and their removal 
in the case of his characters through one or 
two love affairs. It is somewhat crudely 
written but fairly entertaining. 

Foes in Ambush [J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 
cents] by Captain Charles King, U.S. A, is 
one of the author’s most exciting novels. 
It is a powerful and sometimes brilliant 
piece of work, much of the material being 
drawn from scenes of conflict on the plains 
between the United States troops un the 
one hand and the Mexicans and Indians on 
the other. An element of romance blends 
with the more exciting portions of the story, 
and it leaves the reader no opportunity to 
grow weary. 

Her Majesty [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], 
a romance of today by Elizabeth K. Tomp- 
kins, is a bright little book about an imagi- 
nary queen and ber dilemmas, pranks, love 
affair, and escape from the servitude of her 
royalty only to resume it later. It is a 
lively, entertaining little book, the effect 
of which, so far as it has any, will be to 
enforce broad and sensible views of human 
relations, and although it is decidedly light 
reading, it is not without a sober element, 
aud it deserves a welcome.——Thomas 
Hardy’s A Pair of Blue Eyes [Harper & 
Bros. $1.50] is out in a new edition, and 
the touching and telling story will find new 
readers and equally admiring ones in its 
present form. 

Strange Secrets [R. F. Fenno & Co. 
$1.00] contains a number of stories by 
A. Conan Doyle and others. We should 
say that many of them had been published 
before. Most of them deal with mystery 
in some form, and some introduce the 
supernatural, They are moderately thrill- 
ing, and most of them are sufficiently in- 
teresting to tempt the reader on until he 
has finished the book. They are not equal 
to the Sherlock Holmes stories, but they 
are very good in their way.—The Dragon 
of Wantley [J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents], 
by Owen Wister, is out in a second edition. 
It is a burlesque which contains a good 
deal of nonsense and considerable fun, the 
early part of the thirteenth century being 
that selected by the author. The illustra- 
tions are the best part of the book, but the 
story, in spite of some undesirable features, 
is amusing and soon read. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


We have examined The Way Out [Irving 
Co. $1.25], by Moses Samelson, with some 
attention but'without being convinced that 
it is a work likely to impress the public 
with the degree of force which the author, 
of course, desires. It is a study of social 
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questions, largely poverty and the remedy 
therefor, and it alludes to a new theory of 
progressive taxation the announcement of 
which appears to be the special purpose 
of the work. The author has no sympathy 
with Socialism and opposes Henry George’s 
theory of a single tax. He goes a long dis- 
tance in the other direction. He would not 
have the nation assume the control of rail- 
roads, telegraphs or mines. He thinks the 
post office system is questionable so far as 
the justice of its national cost is concerned. 
But the grand panacea in his mind for the 
difficulties which exist is found in what he 
calls the natural tax; that is to say, a single 
graduated net profit tax, in support of 
which he argues at great length. He cer- 
tainly has not made his position entirely 
clear. As we understand it, the tax should 
be paid out of net profits, but in the sched- 
ule which he has supplied the figures do 
not seem correct. One per cent. of a thou- 
sand dollars is ten dollars undeniably, and, 
according to his theory, a man with an in- 
come of $1,000 would pay the government 
ten dollars and the balance of $990 would re- 
main untaxed. But, according to this same 
table, a man who has an income of $2,000, 
and who pays two per cent., pays the gov- 
ernment a revenue of thirty dollars, which is 
not mathematically correct, and soon. On 
the whole, we can only commer 1 the book as 
throwing out some useful suggestions and 
as illustrating a healthy and candid spirit, 
but, as an argument in behalf of a proposi- 
tion, we are not converted to its views. 

The third series of William Winter’s 
Shadows of the Stage [Macmillan & Co. 75 
cents] deals with theatrical subjects and 
actors—such as Henry Irving as Hamlet, the 
old theaters of London, Edward S,. Will- 
ard, Mary Anderson as Juliet, the character 
of Edwin Booth, representative American 
plays, etc. Mr. Winter writes with his 
accustomed felicity of phrase and delicacy 
of discrimination. Heis at once anartist and 
a masterhand in criticism. Ile puts before 
the reader the highest claims of the stage 
for favorable consideration and offers vivid 
and skilifulily drawn pictures of individual 
players. His pages are intensely interesting 
and are highly profitable, and his freedom 
from the power of fads, as well as his terse, 
wholesome fashion of disposing of an ob- 
jectionable subject, is perhaps best indicated 
by such a quotation as the following: 

Mr. Ibsen as the writer of a number of in- 
sipid and sometimes tainted compositions pur- 
porting to be plays could be borne, although 
even in that aspect he is an offense to taste 
and a burden upon patience; but Mr. Ibsen 
obtruded as a sound leader of thought or an 
artist in drama is a grotesque absurdity. Not 
since the halcyon days of Tupper, when the 
reading world was gravely apprised that ‘‘a 
babe in the house was a well-spring of pleas- 
ure,’ and was expected to be thrilled by that 
annountement, has euch a torrent of common- 
place been poured into print as may be found 
in the writings of that Norwegian theorist; 
and not since Tupper’s noon of notoriety as 
the _—— of milk and water have the dis- 
ciples of any literary exotic ventured to vaunt 
him as a poet and a philosopher, with nothing 
to sustain the pretension except a mass of 
crotchets and platitudes. 

Another capital volume by Frederic Rem- 
ington, the artist, is Pony Tracks [Harper & 
Bros. $3.00]. It consists of a series of 
short sketches relating to frontier life in 
the West, and its many and diversified 
phases. One is introduced to United States 
officers and their troops and to Indians, 
friendly and hostile, to Mexicans and Tex- 
ans and Californians, to scouts and heroes, 
ranchmen and cow-punchers, and through- 
out the vivacious descriptions and the gen- 
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ial humor and good-nature of the author 
render every page enjoyable, and his supe- 
rior skill in illustrative work also is lavishly 
exhibited. The volume is certain of the 
popularity which it merits, and some of its 
contents already have appeared in the mag- 
azines, affording a foretaste thus of its qual- 
ity. 

Mr. Julius A. Palmer, Jr., is weil known 
as a newspaper writer on Hawaiian affairs 
because of his letters on that country pub- 
lished several years ago in the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin and last yearin the Tran- 
script, He spent two months in 1894 in 
Honolulu, and about the same time again 
this year as the local correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post. His letters to that 
paper are republished under the title Again 
in Hawaii [Lee & Shepard. $1.50]. That 
they are wholly opposed to annexation, that 
they do not represent the present Hawaiian 
Administration in a favorable light and 
charge against it deliberate and persistent 
misrepresentation of facts, and that they 
earnestly advocate the return of royalty 
will cause them to be received hesitatingly 
by many readers. Yet they convey vivid 
pictures of political and social life in the 
islands, appearing like photographs from 
day to day of what has come under the 
writer’s observant but apparently not un- 
prejudiced eyes. These letters make no 
special pretensions to literary excellence, 
but are terse and vigorous. 

The third edition of the first volume of 
Prof. Kuno Fischer’s edition of Goethe's 
Faust [H. R. Wolcott. $1.25], translated 
by H. R. Wolcott is out. Of course it 
varies very slightly from the second edition, 
except that it has been divided into two vol- 
umes, It is at once an exposition and a 
criticism, and is learned and enlightening. 
The world of Goethe’s admirers and experts 
will appreciate it.—— Coleridge’s Principles 
of Criticism [D. C, Heath & Co. 90 cents], 
with introduction and notes by A. J. George, 
is a volume of IJeath’s English Classics, 
It is a usefxl text-book, and students who 
desire to inform themselves in regard to the 
characteristics of the autbor will find it 
sufficient for that purpose unless they have 
some special wish in connection with him 
to be fulfilled. 

A Holiday in Spain and Norway [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 50 cents], by Caroline E. 
White, is composed of letters wri'ten dur 
ing the two journeys suggested by the title 
and hardly containing sufficient special in- 
formation or interest to attract the general 
reader. Within the circle of the author’s 
friends they will afford pleasure, and any 
one will enjoy them in a measure, but they 
are necessarily 8° inferior to many books of 
travel relating to the same two countries 
that they inevitably suffer by compari- 
son. 

A series of little books has been sent us, 
intending to aid children to a knowledge 
and to some understanding of the ordinary 
wild flowers. They are illustrated and are 
written in a simple, intelligible and pleasing 
narrative style. They are not too learned 
for the older children and comparatively 
young boys and girls, with some aid from 
their elders, will be able to comprehend 
and enjoy them. The author terms himself 
Uncle Matt and the five volumes are Down 
the Lane and Back, Across the Common, 
Through the Corpse, Around the Cornfields, 
and A Stroll in a Marsh. They are pub- 
lished by T. Nelson & Sons and their cost 
is fifty cents a volume. 
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NOTES. 

— The Harpers are about to get out a 
German edition of Ben-Hur. 

— Holland, says Dr. W. E. Griffis, has no 
copyright law and will have none. 

— The Southern Magazine finally became 
The Mid-Continent and now has been absorbed 
by Scribner's. 

— Mr. H. A. May’s history of Roxbury, 
Mass., now a part of Boston, is nearly ready 
for the press. It covers 265 years very fully 
and will be in several volumes. 

—— The Bohemian Club of Pittsburg, Pa., 
will erect a monument to Stephen G. Foster, 
the author of O, Susannah, Old Folks at 
Home, The Old Kentucky Home, and other 
well-known popular songs, 

—— The enterprising librarian of the Brook- 
line Public Library, Mr. C. K. Bolton, has 
added a novel department to the library 
which will be popular. Sheets of music are 
to be circulated hereafter in the same manner 
as books. 

— The publications of Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale are reported to be eighty-three 
in number, of which eleven are works of 
others edited by him and seven were written 
in collaboration with Miss Susan Hale. He 
began literary work in 1848. 

—— Dr.8S. Weir Mitchell’s degree of LL. D., 
recently conferred by the University of 
Edinburgh, was accompanied by the gracious 
comment that he is ‘‘ the chief ornament to 
medical science in the new world.” He also 
is the well-known novelist and poet. 

— The British Museum bas secured for 
the small sum of $720 a unique collection of 
editions of The Imitation of Christ, includ- 
ing six manuscripts and 1,199 printed editions. 
The institution already had some 500 editions 
and now owns considerably more than one- 
half of the three thousand—wore or less— 
editions which have been issued. 

—— The first issue of the American Histori- 
cal Review will appear in October. Professors 
G. B. Adams of Yale, A. B. Hart of Harvard, 
H. P. Judson of Chicago, J. B. McMaster of 
Pennsylvania, W. M. Sloane of Princeton, 
and H. M. Stephens of Cornell are its editors 
with Prof. J. F. Jameson of Brown as manag- 
ing editor. 
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D,. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. Ky Grant Allen. 40 
cents. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
Scotr’s THE LaDy OF THE LAKE, Edited by Prof, 
J.A. Tufts. pp. 245. 35 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston, 
THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By Prof. E. W. Hopkins, 
Ph.D. pp. 612. $2.20. 
H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
Tue GuipixnG HANvD, By H.L, Hastings. pp. 382. 
$1.50. 
Continental Printing Co. Providence. 
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Hawkins. pp. 379. $1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE HEART OF Lire. By W.H. Mallock. pp. 397. 
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American Book Co. New York. 
PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP. By Gen, T. J. Morgan, 
LL.D. pp. 368. $1.00. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
MANY Voices. Prepared vy T. DeWitt Talmage, 
D, D. pp. 145. 90 cents. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 
BULLET AND SHELL. By Major G. F. Williams. 
pp. 454. $1.50. 
Young Churchman Co. Milwaukee. 
ALLENDALE’S CHhoicke. By Leigh North. pp. 181. 
75 cents. 
THE STORY OF JESUS OF NAZARETH, By Miss L. L. 
Robinson, pp. 270. 75 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
AN ISLAND PRINCESS. By Theodore Gift. pp. 270. 
50 cents. 
G. W. Dillingham, New York 
Franc Exv.iotr. By C. H. New. pp. 271. cents. 
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News from the Churches 





Meetings to Come. 
STATE MEETINGS. 
We shall be glad to receive additions to the following 
list, or corrections where necessary: 


North Dakota, Fargo, Sept. 10. 
Montana, Big Timber, Sept. 10. 
Minnesota, Alexandria, Sept. 17-20, 
New Hampshire, Nashua, Pilgrim Ch., Sept. 17-19. 
Washington, Eliensburg, Sept. 17. 
Wisconsin, Appleton, sept. 24. 
Maine, Westbrook, Sept. 24, 
Oregon, Sept. 24. 
Colorado, Longmont, Oct. 1 
Idaho, Boise, Oct. — 
California, Oct. 1 
North Carolina, Dudley, Oct, 2. 
South Calitornia, Riverside, Oct. & 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Oct. 9. 





Nebraska, Crete, . Oct. 5. 
Connecticut, Waterbury, Second Ch., Nov, 19. 
Benevolent Societies. ¥ 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Kev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
b. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman's HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House, Office hours 9 to 5. - 
nual membership, $1.4, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Arnie ©. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MIssiONB, Congregational House, No, 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles KE. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
liss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, boston office, 21 Con 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. ©. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
#TY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIBTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education (ommission,) E. A, 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for mvonnenaey work. Rey, 
Bocuse M. Boynton, D. )., Secretary; y. A. Duncan, 
Ph, D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
apecaaie offering for its permanent invested tund, It 
also invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, (t.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: L bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the paepete St inis- 
terial Rellef, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
—_— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters, Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 2h Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Rev ,Chariles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day and evening. Sailors and lanosmen welcome. 
Dally prayer meeting, ll A.M, Biblestudy,3P. mM. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven {s a Con- 
greyational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches for anpeert. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston, Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
ete., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read; “1 give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman's Friend Society the sum of §—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

An address especially for children at an 
open air service must be acceptable to the 
little people, who feel the restraints of the 
regular church services. 

It is certainly a living tribute to the Sun- 
day school when cne class contains seven men 
whose average age is over seventy years. 

Givers to home missions should be encour- 
aged to continue their gifts by reading of the 
efforts made by the missionary churches and 
their pastors to become self-supporting. Few 
of the contributors can realize what it means 
when such a pastor gives up part of his too 
small salary to this end. 

To arrange for the immediate coming of his 
successor is by no means the least of the bless- 
ings a departing pastor can leave for his for- 


” mer tlock. Let there be no breaks in the pas- 


torates. The church that hesitates loses 
much, 
Men high in political and legislative circles 


and at the same time consistent and devoted 
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church members are the men we need to ex- 
alt our nation. Our Kansas correspondent 
shows the loss to the community and State 
occasioned by the death of such an one. 

The two or three neighboring pastors who 
gather regularly and agree as to methods to 
be followed in their parishes are in the line 
of successful work, considered from either 
Scriptural or worldly points of view. 


THE EASTERN WASHINGTON BIBLICAL AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

A year ago a few home missionaries who 
could not afford the time and expense to at- 
tend any of the great Eastern summer gather- 
ings arranged to have a Ministers’ Retreat at 
Medical Lake. Six days were spent in study 
and discussion of Biblical and sociological 
subjects, and one day was devoted to subjects 
bearing directly on home missionary work. 
At the last meeting of the local association 
the reports of those who had enjoyed the 
privileges of the Retreat were so favorable it 
was decided to make it permanent, and a 
committee to arrange a program for this year 
was appointed. 

This year the institute lasted ten days, with 
morning and evening sessions. A number of 
the brethren whose names were on the pro- 
gram did not appear; nevertheless, it was a 
real success. Much credit is due Rev. J. D. 
Jones, the pastor of the church, and his wife, 
as well as the loyal members of the church. 

Two forenoons were given to reviews and 
discussions of Kidd’s Social Evolution, with 
lectures in the evening on Socialism and 
the Church and The Two Lives. One morning 
was given to Home Missions— What Has Been 
Done and What Should Be Dane, with a ser- 
mon in the evening. Another morning the 
theme was Foreign Missions, led by Dr. 
F. B. Cherington, who spent some years as a 
missionary in India, who also gave his graphic 
lecture on India and the Hindus, 

Two days were devoted to reviews of Dr. 
Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology. An- 
other morning was given to home missionary 
work, to the consideration of such questions as 
Obstacles in the Way of Success, The Most Suc- 
cessful Proved Methods, Are Congregational 
Principles Adapted to Home Missionary Work ? 
Dr. J. M. Semple, superintendent of the 
Asylum for the Insane, gave an admirable 
lecture on Mental Disturbances. And the last 
day was given to Sunday school work, the 
general theme being How to Increase the 
Efficiency of the Sunday School, led by Super- 
intendents Greene and Singer. 

In all there were thirteen pastors present 
during the institute. One will be held next 
year at the same place. E. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

LOWELL.—Airk Street. Class No.1 in the Sunday 
school is composed of seven men, whose average 
age is over seventy years. The teacher is one of the 
prominent lawyersof thecity. A local paper wishes 
to know what school bas a corresponding class of 
larger numbers or greater age. 

LITTLETON.—At a largely attended church meet- 
ing, Aug. 16, the resignation of Rev. G. B. Frost, ac- 
tion on which had been postponed from a year ago, 
was accepted, and an invitation was extended to 
Rev. Amelia A. Frost, who has been most accept- 
ably filling her husband’s place during his twelve 
months’ vacation, to beinstalled pastor. Mr. Frost’s 
health is so poor as to make it impossible for him 
to serve longer as pastor. 

PaxtTon.—Thirteen members have been added to 
the church the past year, and the society closes its 
year free of debt and able to pay a salary without 
aid from the H. M.S. The pastor, Rev. L. E. Perry, 
has worked faithfully for this end, and under his 
leadership the church hopes for continued inde- 
pendence during the coming year. 

Oxrorp.—The church building, which has been 
thoroughly repaired and refurnished, was rededi- 
cated Aug. 11. The pastor, Rev. A. E. Bradstreet, 
was assisted in the services by Mr. George F. 
Daniels and Rev. G. M. Howe. 

New Beprorp.—Rey. J. A. MacColl, who was seri- 
ously hurt by a bicycle accident at Chautauqua, bas 
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reacbed home. The broken collar bone has been 
set since his arrival, but his general condition, 
while favorable, requires rest. 

Maine. 

East STONEHAM.—Mr. E. W. Pond has been very 
energetic in this field and the church building is 
nearly completed ready for dedication. Mr. Wal- 
lace of Yale and Mr. Pond have used the stereopti- 
con in their work as a means of raising money as 
well as instructing and interesting the people. Mr. 
Wallace will supply at Waterford for a time, where 
Dr. Donald of Philadelphia has been preaching. 

DENMARK.—The meeting house has been re- 
paired and a fine chandelier presented by a mem- 
ber of the church.—Rev. Charles Whittier con-, 
tinues his work in the eastern part of the State, 
and Rev.S.8. York is actively engaged in Oxford 


County and vicinity. 


LITTLEJOHN’S ISLAND.—There is no church or 
church building at this place, but services have 
been conducted several Sundays by Rev. F. 8. Hun- 
newell of Whitman, Mass., in the parlor of the 
hotel, which was offered by the landlord. There 
was an attendance of forty or fifty. Mr. Hunnewell 
has preached once or twice on a neighboring island 
where they have no settled pastor, 

The young men who have been spending the sum- 
mer in the various mission fields report good suc- 
cess generally, Most of them are closing for a 
brief vacation before returning to study, 

New Hampshire. 

NortH Conway.—During the season of summer 
boarders, asa means of increasing church attend- 
ance, a score or more of cards are sent out each 
week to the hotels and boarding houses, and a bulle- 
tin board is used on the church grounds, giving 
information of services. The experiment has 
proved successful in the accomplishment of its 
purpose. Special attention has also been paid to 
enrich the services with good music with the de- 
sign of making them more attractive and enjoyable, 
Visiting strangers bave been invited to give practi- 
cal talks Sunday evenings on the way religion ap- 
peals to them from their respective professional 
standpoints. Some have already spoken and others 
are to follow. In this way foreign professional 
talent is being utilized to the profit of those who 
have the opportunity to hear them. 

FRANKLIN.—The church has sustained a great 
loss in the recent death of Deacon Levi Leach. He 
was highly respected for his worthy character, and 
will be missed in the community as well as in the 
church. 

ORFORDVILLE.—The church edifice, which was 
damaged beyond economical repair last winter by 
fire, is being taken down to give place to a new and 
improved structure. The church is still without a 
pastor.—The new chapel at Alton was dedicated 
Aug. 8 with appropriate services. 

Vermont. 

HyprE PARK.—Misses Harmon and Yarrow, under 
the Domestic Missionary Society, have had excel- 
lent success at a settlement near by. AC. E. Soci- 
ety numbering thirty has been formed. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.—The centennial of this church 
was observed Aug. 14. The historical sketch was 
given by Rev, P. F. Barnard of Dummerston. Rev. 
8. N. Jackson of Harre gave an address on Our 
Father. 

Rhode Island. 

Dr. F. H. Horton of Providence, who accompanied 
The Congregationalist’s Oriental party, returned 
home last week. After visiting Egypt and the Holy 
Land, he has spent most of the time since then in 
studying Egyptology in various museums in Europe. 
He has brought back with him interesting speci- 
mens of pottery presented to him by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie of the University of London. These Dr, 
Petrie believes are remains of a people till recently 
unknown, who inhabited Egypt between the sixth 
and twelfth dynasties. Dr. Horton proposes to put 
his researches into a volume. He is ready, when 
the right opportunity opens, to take a pastorate. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

POUGHKFEEPSIE.—Rey. Wayland Spaulding’s res- 
ignation took effect Aug. 1, and with his hearty co- 
operation his successor had been called already, 
so that no break occurs between the pastorates. 

New Jersey. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair, who has been 
supplying the church of the lite Dr. Dale, Birming- 
ham, Eng., recently made an address in the Town 
Hall of that city at the request of the Birmingham 
Free Church Council. His subject was The Reli- 
gious Outlook in the United States. He spoke of 
the theological changes in this country, of the 
movement toward the reunion of Christendom. and 
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especially of the revival of municipal righteousness 
in our great cities. The meeting, which was large, 
expressed by resolution its hope for a federation of 
the churches of America and Europe in united effort 
to win the world to Christ. 
THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

TIDWELL.—The work of the Spirit has been ébpe- 
cially manifest in this church in recent weeks and 
twenty-five have been added to the membership. 


Secretary Kincaid has recently spent a month in 
the South, visiting three district conferences in 
Alabama. He writes: “I am pleased by what I 
have seen and return home enthusiastic in refer- 
ence to the work. The need is great and the oppor- 
tunity grand.” 

THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—Olivet laid the corner stone of its 
new building Aug. 13, with addresses by Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Hargrave, Owen Jenkins, C. H. Lem- 
mon, A. B. Cristy, J. G. Smith of Chillicothe, Sec. 
D. L. Leonard and pastors of several sister denom- 
inations. The church contains in its covenant a 
total abstinence pledge and a promise to use all 
proper means to discourage the use of and traffic 
in intoxicating liquors. A greeting from the First 
Prohibition Church of Santa Monica, Cal., was 
among the articles placed in the corner stone. The 
church devotes one Sunday evening each month to 
missions, and has from its beginning contributed 
to each of the seven benevolent societies. It also 
gives one Sunday evening of each month to temper- 
ance. In the corner stone was also placed a Bible 
with the signatures of all the members of the 
church. 

The A. M. A., in the reduction of a? ministration 
expenses made necessary by the debt, is obliged to 
close for the present its middle district office at 
Cleveland, which was established six years ago and 
has been so ably filled, first by Rev. C. W. Hiatt and 
later by Rev. W. E. C. Wright, Secretary Wright 
will return to a pastorate after the annual meeting 
of the association in October. He was formerly 
pastor in Philadelphia, and was the successor of 
Rev. James Brand in Danvers, Mass. He will be 
greatly missed by the churches of Cleveland and of 
the entire district, where he has been always a 
welcome visitor, and especially from Pilgrim 
Church, where he and his family have been effi- 
cient and valued helpers. 


WELLINGTON.—This church Jaid the corner stone 
of a new edifice last Sunday. It is to be built of 
pressed brick with foundation and trimmings of 
sandstone. The anditorium, which 18s in shape 
of an octagon, seating 600 without gallery, has a 
sloping floor, pulpit in the corner and a Sunday 
school department with eight classrooms adjoining 
at the side. The ladies’ parlor, dining-room and 
kitchen are below. This structure will replace the 
beautiful edifice destroyed by fire Jast February. 
The congregation is now worshiping in the Opera 
House and all the work of the church is wel! sus- 
tained. 


TOLEDO.— Washington Street, from which Rev. 
O. D. Fisher has resigned, adopts the plan which 
many other prominent churches have wisely and 
successfully followed, and will not have its pulpit 
filled by a succession of candidates. Prof. A. H. 
Currier of Oberlin has been engaged to supply for 
three months. 

Indiana. 

WHITING, which a few years ago was a farming 
community in the extreme northwest corner of the 
State, has developed into a flourishing town of sev- 
eral thousand inhabitants. The extensive oil re. 
finery is the industrial basis. The church, organ- 
ized in 1890, is prospering under the care of Rev. 
L. A. Townsend. The pastor brought his bride re_ 
cently from Chicago and is comfortably settled, 
A monthly paper entitled The Church Organ isa 
valuable adjunct of the work. In planning the new 
building provision was made for reading and social 
rooms, but that portion of the work remains unfin- 
ished, although badly needed. The pastor is the 
leader of the Choral Union and there is a brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip. Services are main- 
tained without break through the summer. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— People’s. Rev. Oren D. Fisher, 
who has accepted the call of this church, will be on 
the field Sept.15. Mr. Fisher’s previous pastorates 
since graduation at Yale, in 1875, have been three, 
all in northern Ohio. He was ten years with the 
Madison Avenue Church, Cleveland, and since 1888 
bas ministered to the Washington Street Church, 
Toledo, During his Jast pastorate 450 members 
were added to the church, and the Sunday school, 
with Mr. Marion Lawrence as superintendent, has 
been noted for its efficiency and has attained to an 
enrollment, including a mission school, of upwards 
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of 1,000 ——Brightwood. The tent meetings con- 
tinue and a deepening religious interest is manifest. 

FoRT WAYNE.—South is having large audiences 
under the preaching of Rev. E. E. Frame. The 
church is united and the best of feeling prevails. 
The pastor and people are entering upon the work 
with a determination to develop and unify the reli- 
gious life among the scattered elements in the new 
and large field in the south part of the city. 


THE WEST. 


lowa. 


GRINNELL.—Fifteen cottage prayer meetings were 
held, Aug. 14, throughout the town to pray for the 
evangelistic meetings in progress in one section of 
the place. 

HARLAN.—At the earnest solicitation of his 
people, expressed in a petition, Rev. J. B. Mather 
reconsidered his resignation and decided to remain. 


Minnesota. 


MINN#APOLIS.—Rev. D. N. Beach, while tempora- 
rily supplying the pulpit of Plymouth Church, 
found time to address select circles of clergymen 
and business men, setting forth the merits of the 
League of Catholic Unity, and describing the meth- 
ods by which Cambridge, Mags , his home city, has 
downed and excluded the saloon and secured non- 
partisan city government. 

First Seandinavian, A revival interest with a 
number of conversions and twelve additions to the 
church gladden the heart of the pastor, Rev. L. C. 
Johnson, who has labored unweariedly for years. 
Attendants at the Lutheran churches come and are 
interested. An oil painting of Christ has been 
placed in the church and gives a home feeling to 
those accustomed in the old country to the practice: 

EpGERTON.—This church has refused to accept 
the resignation of the pastor, Rev. Elijah Carter. 
He bas been here for six years, has built meeting 
house and parsonage, opened out-stations and is 
greatly beloved. 

ORTONVILLE.—The parsonage was sold a few 
months ago, a better site having been secured. The 
money was put at interest and the church bas just 
voted to erect another house. Mr. R. M. Coate of 
Chicago Seminary has supplied for a few months 
and closes his work in September. With the erec- 
tion of the new parsonage the church will make an 
inviting field. 

CLEARWATER.—A resident pastor, Mr. J. L. Jones, 
has just been ordained, the church having been sup- 
plied by students for some time. With the coming 
of the new pastor, who will preach at Hasty also, 
and with an abundant harvest, the outlook is hope- 
ful. The meeting house is nearly forty years old 
and was a means of defense against the Indians in 
1862, The church has been self-supporting, but is 
now aided. 

MONTICELLO.—A student is laboring here in the 
field, which had been pastorless for several months, 
A devoted band of young people are determined 
that the church shall not die, and arrangements are 
being made to secure a pastor. 

GLENWoOoD.—Electric lights, the renovation of 
the church building, increase in contributions and 
general hopefulness are reported. Except for re 
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movals the church would be self-supporting, and 
in any case hopes for this step next year. 

DULUuTH.—Plymouth, pastorless and weakened by 
removals, through the aid of the H. M.8.and the 
other Duluth churches, has called Rev. O, C. Helming 
for three months with a view to permanence. 


WADENA.—The whole community feel the loss by 
death of Rev. Empson Cory, pastor of the Congre. 
gational church. A revival of religion ocdurred 
during his pastorate in which he was aided by 
Evangelist Hartsough. 

Kansas, 

McPuHerson.—This church bas felt the stress of 
hard times and has been without a pastor for a 
few months, The lay services, however, have been 
well sustained and the church hopes to employ a 
pastor soon. 

WALLACE AND Macon.—Rev. W. H. Marble, 
known as “Father Marble,” chooses heroically to 
continue as pastor at his frontier post, notwith- 
standing the destitution and depopulation of the 
region. Although well past the threescore-and-ten 
limit he preaches with his old-time energy and 
unction, 

LAWRENCE.—Dr. Richard Cordley was called home 
from Michigan, where he was spending his vaca- 
tion, by the sudden death of a prominent member 
of his church, Judge Solon O. Thacher. Few men 
in the State were more widely known or highly es- 
teemed. He came to Lawrence in 1858, wag a leader 
in the first free State convention and an active par- 
ticipant in the great struggle that won Kansas for 
freedom. He was none the less active and influen- 
tial as a senator in the legislation that gave the 
State its prohibitory law. One of his Jast public 
acts was the drafting, as chairman of a committee 
at a recent convention of the State Temperance 
Union, of a set of resolutions urging the rigid en- 
forcement of thatlaw. He was a recognized leader 
in the politics and legislation of the State and oc- 
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It is Known 
By its Cures 


The thousands of people whom it has raised 
from disease and despair to happiness and 
health are the strongest and best advertise- 
ments Hood’s Sarsaparilla has. No other 
preparation in existence has such a record of 
wonderful cures. 

This is why ‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla has the 
largest sale, and requires for its produc- 
tion the largest laboratory in the world. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye. $1; six for $5, 
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DESK CHAIRS. 


. 


Economy in a man’s necessities is only another 


name for extravagance. 


A lawyer needs his law books, a surgeon his in 
struments, a carpenter his tools, and the overworked 
business man needs a comfortable, restful office chair. 

There have been great improvements in office 
chairs in the last fifteen months. We have them now 
with EVERY PART ADJUSTABLE, 80 that one can 
have any degree of comfort which he desires, For 
those who prefer an upright seat there is one chair 


that is simply perfect. 


We have greatly enlarged our line of Office Furni- 
ture, and made some very low prices on Chairs, 
Sixty-four page Catalogue mailed on receipt of 4 


cents postage. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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cupied many positions of honor and trust. He was 
an ardent friend of education, a fine lecturer and a 
warm and liberal supporter of the church and its 
institutions. 

PITTSBURG.—Since about June 1, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. B. Smith, co-pastors, have held sixty open-air 
meetings in addition to caring for the regular work 
of the church. Hundreds of people who do not 
enter the churches have thus heard the gospel. 
Music is a prominent feature of these outdoor meet- 
ings and a “‘ baby organ,” given by a Massachusetts 
woman, has proved a great help. Another feature 
of interest bas been an address to the children, 
which Mr. Smith gives before preaching to the 
assembled crowds. 

The churches in the Southwest that have been 
grouped under a “ pastor at large” since last winter 
have all made encouraging progress during this 
period. The same plan will be continued till next 
spring, Rey. Jacob Winslow continuing in charge of 
the large field. Meetings in the missionary tent will 
begin about the middle of August at Fowler, in the 
extreme westerly portion of the field, where the 
church has no building. 


The pastors of three rural fields that adjoin each 
other, located near Topeka, meet regularly every 
two weeks to confer about and extend their work. 
The plan is proving decidedly beneficial in the way 
of wise arrangements to occupy new points and 
mutual helpfulness. 

South Dakota. 

GETTYSBURG, LEBANON AND SPRINGS.—Superin- 
tendent Daley spent Aug. 11 on this fietd, visiting 
each point with its pastor. At Lebanon nine adults 
were received into membership on confession, 
greatly encouraging the church. The Sunday 
schools are well attended at each place and there 
are thriving Endeavor Societies at Gettysburg and 
Lebanon. 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS.—Work on this field is en- 
couraging. The pastor, Rev. 8. F. Huntley, is just 
now visiting different towns in the State, represent- 
ing the Non-Partisan Prohibition Union, which 
seeks to get the pledges of all temperance people of 
the State to cast their ballot for only such candi- 
dates for office as will pledge thamselves to main- 
tain the present prohibition amendment to the 
State Constitution. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Plymouth. A pleasant Sunday 
evening series on‘ Will they stand?” is just opened 
by Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D. The first topic is 
The Bible. 

OAKLAND.—First. Rev. Dr. McLean, so soon to 
lay aside pastoral duties in order to devote his en- 
ergies to Pacific Theological Seminary, preached 
recently on The Ideal Minister. Some thought they 
had had for a score of years a close approximation 
to his portrayal. 

Preparations are making to give a cordial recep- 
tion to the delegation commissioned by the Amer- 
ican Board to visit Japan. The Woman’s Board 
is deferring its annual meeting that Mrs. Joseph 
Cook, as well as others, may speak, while President 
Foster of the Congregational Club is arranging a 
program for a celigatful evening in the First 
Church, San Francisco. 

Washington. 

Cowlitz County has organized a county Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention. Zhe next meeting will 
be held in Kalama some time iu November next. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
ADAMS, pion D., Fox Lake, Wis., to New Richmond, 
BAKER, W.N., Billiston, Eug., to Wethersfield, Ct. 


BARNARD, Isaac D., Oswexu, Kan., to Altoona. 

BLANCH AKD, John T, ., Webster City, Io., to Covenant 
Ch., Chicago, LL. 

BRANDT, William L., accepts call to Doon, Io., and 
will serve at Alvord also. 


BUSH, Allen 8., Centralia, Kz ns to be assistant State 
supe rintendent under the C. 8. & P. 8. Accepts 
CHRISTIANSEN, Christian, Daan, Ill, to Leeman 


and Ni avarino, Wis. 
— EK, H. He ammond, San Francisco, Cal., to Weaver- 


DERK, , Albert C., St. Mary’s, O., to Atw seen. Accepts. 

EVA J. KE. to *Barrevilie, "Iu. Acce ept 

FISHE i Oren D., accepts call to P eople' s Ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

FROST, Amelia A., to Littleton, Mass. 

HOBBS, Kdwin, bowen, Ill, to Canton, Accepts. 

HOPKINS, W. H., accepts ¢ all to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

LONG, Luther K., Otsego, Mich., to Lacon, Ill. Aec- 


cepts. 

MORELAND, M: iry L., Wyanet, Lil, to Annawan and to 
McLean. Acce pts the latter, 

= © — C., Carson VUity, Mich., to Charles City, Io. 


SALT TER, R, Rev. Mr. (Ev: ung.),to Grand River and Mad- 
ison First, Io. Accepts 
SUARROW, David it, Burlington, Kan., to financial 
agency of Washburn College. Accepts. 
as: Ar nyrinal Chas. M., accepts eatl to Auburndale, 
ass. 
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TORREY, Daniel T., formerly of ror gaan Mass., to 
Edgewood Ch., Cranston, R.I. Accepts. 
WHITELAW, James D., "Jamestown, N.D., to Cum- 
miogs and Buxtor 
ARD, Henry, Chicago, Ill., to Bethel Ch. Ac- 


WitLTAMS, Henry T., Middleton, Ct., to Watertown, 
D. Accepts. 
WILSON, des. H., Hinsdale, Ill.,to Paxton. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


GOSS, Winfield §., 0. St. Johnsbury, Vt., Aug. 15. Ser 
mon, Dr. E. T Fairbanks, D.D.; other parts, Rev’ 
Messrs. G, W. Patterson, Joseph Boardman, P. B. bisk 

and Josiah Tyler, D.D. Mr. Goss is president of Gil- 
lotson College, Austin, Tex. 


Resignations. 


BRINK, Lee A., Bowdle, 8. ay withdraws resignation. 
CAM 1 A YN, Alick J., Albar it. 
CHA ERS, Alexander, Hilisboro, Wis. 
CL AVE: TON Thomas, Kerlin, Ct. 
FISH, Aisle H., Hartwick, lo. 
FR INK, Lemuel T F Hethel Ch. , Chicago, Ill. 
FROST, Geo. B., Littleton, Mass. 
GOWDY, Arthur L., Pilgrim Ch, ‘psenee, Kan. 
GRINNEL L, Eugene L., Chassell, 
HELMING, Oscar C.. Island Pond, Vi 
LIGAT, Nestor, Harford, Pa 
McCORD, Robert L., Silver Creek and Keck, lo. 
MUNROE, oe if , Alburgh Rprings, Vt. 
RICHIE, Davia ” Mondovi, 
SHOEMAKtR, Mideowen C., Aimena, Kan, and re- 
turned to his charge at Whitew ater, Col. 
WARD, Frank G., Plymouth Ch., Wichita, Kau. 


Churches Organizec. 
BARREVILLE, Ill., Aug. 1. Twenty-one members. 
Miscellaneous. 


ANDREWS, George W., Dalton, Mass., is spending his 
vacation in wy ope. 

BEE HER, Mrs. Edward, since her husband’s death 
has gone to hive with her son, Rev. F. W. Beecher, 
rector of St. Paul’s Ch., Angelica N. Y. 

DELONG, David D., Arkances City, Kan., has been 
ranted several months’ vacation to recuperate his 
ealth. He is now in the East. 

HARDY, Vitellus M., Randolph, Vt., has received the 

degree of D.D. froin the bd pert J of Vermont. 

WHITE, Levi, will reside at Westfield, Ind., and engage 
in evangelistic work. 
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Not a Patent Medicine 

Nervous , Presteation 

Mental 

Nervous ,,, costa. 
Mental ,..,, 

ure. 


Freligh’s 
Tonic ios 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now 
and for ten years past, by over 40,00 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ter 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, =)! 
directions, testimonials, etc., to ¥ 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St, New York Oity. 


Formula on n Every Bottle 


Depression: 














Handsome Pitchers. 


The demand for odd pitchers has increased so that our foreign buyers have gleaned 


them from every source. 


Wedgwood’s old blue landscape decorations on the old Dutch shape. 
Wedgwood’s Jasper with Fiaxman’s designs in bas relief, old tankard shape and 


the old Dutch. All sizes. 


Haviland’s ‘‘St. Lazare’’ tall vase shape for flowers. 
Haviland’s ‘*Cherbourg’’ for sideboards, faint fadey decorations. 
Old blue Canton covered pitchers for ice water. 


Cauldon China tea table pitchers, 


Ridgway’s real stone sage color bamboo pitchers. 
Wedgwood’s old blue Dutch shape, with Boston views underglaze, to be seen 


with our souvenir and motto china, 


New England Pottery—shapes and decorations, all sizes. 


Doulton Lambeth leafage designs. 


Minton, Royal Worcester, Ridgways, Limoges, Scotch, Nankin, Carlsbad and Japa- 
nese. Glass Pitchers in great variety, pressed, etched and deep cut Crystal, adapted to 


Claret Cups and-Vase use. 


More than five hundred kinds to choose from, from the lowest cost up to fifteen 


dollars each, 


In the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen superb specimens of bric-a-brac, including 
Cloisonné, recently opened from our advance samples from Japan, and ceramics from 
the best potteries of England, France, Germany, China, Japan and America, including 


the display of 


Antique Dutch Glass Beakers, Mugs, etc., reproductions of originals held in the 


museums of Breslau, berlin and Munich. 


Never was our stock larger, more valuable and comprehensive than now, and 
never was fine pottery better or lower cost than now. 


Visitors will find the 


----Art Pottery Rooms, the 
----Dinner Set Hall, the 
----Glassware Department (in 
which the superb“ Diamond Finish” 
Cut Glass is to be seen), the 
----Lamp Department, and the 





----Main Floor Display, which in- 
cludes Plant Pots and Pedestals, 
French Faience, Chocolat Pots, 
Punch or Lemonade Bowls, and 
the Boston Souvenir Plates, Trays, 
Pitchers and Busts. 


Extensive exbibits in all the above classes. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Largest variety to choose from, and at 
undersold if we know it. 


best values in the market. We are not 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
SEVEN FLOORS, 


(20 FRANKLIN, 


Cor. FEDERAL. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The stock market has reposed in such a 
state of coma during the past week that little 
comment is necessary. The extreme dullness 
has been due to the general disposition among 
the pools, operators and traders to await the 
outcome of gold shipments and the corn crops. 
The gold exports in themselves have been 
given undue importance. The Belmont-Mor- 
gan syndicate bas furnished, through its vol- 
untary deposits of gold with the Treasury, 
unequivocal evidence that it will continue to 
protect the Treasury gold reserve. The syn- 
dicate undoubtedly expected and provided for 
the shipments of the yellow metal which have 
been made, knowing that the appearance of 
cotton and grain bills would effectually check 
such outflow by the first of September. 

The bond syndicate is no weak affair, and 
those pessimists who are looking to see it fail 
in its operations are simply doomed to disap- 
pointment. From the most reliable sources, 
it is learned that the syndicate has ample gold 
at its command to cover into the Treasury to 
maintain the gold reserve up to the $100,000,- 
000 mark. The coming fallis likely to witness 
large exports of cotton and breadstuffs, and, 
with no damage to the corn crop, also large 
exports of American securities. Thesethings 
are incompatible with gold shipments. They 
will more likely result in wiping out the 
balance of trade against us, if, indeed, they do 
not bring gold from the other side. 

Much more important, in fact, than gold ship- 
ments during the next week or two will be 
the progress made by the cern crop. This 
crop is being watched with the keenest atten- 
tion in financial circles. But even if there 
should be some damage by hot winds or frost, 
the yield is so ponderously large that ulti- 
mate results are certain to be favorable. Al- 
though the Government report indicated the 
largest corn crop in our history, there is no 
doubt that those figures did not equal the 
actual situation, as farmers systematically 
underestimate their crops for the effect on 
prices. Thus, for the past five or six years, 
the Government report has invariably under- 
stated the actual harvest. 

The great industries are exceptionally busy 
for this season of the year and the output, the 
demand and prices of iron still continue 
to increase. Prices of staples generally hold 
firm at recent advances and active prepara- 
tions are going forward in all the centers for 
a very active fall trade. At Chicago, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Omaha and St. Paul an improving demand for 
staples is reported, with merchants buying 
more freely than for years. 

As to bank clearings, the week ended last 
Saturday shows that they are holding on the 
former gratifying basis. The total aggregated 
$894,000,000, which was eight per cent. less 
than for the former week, but thirteen per cent. 
more than for the same week of 1891, twenty- 
two per cent. more than in 1893 and eleven per 
cent. less than in 1892, 

For the week there were 193 business failures 
throughout the United States, compared with 
234 in the like week of August, 1894. In 
Canada there were twenty-nine failures against 
forty for the same week of last year. 


FANNING IN CHUROH. 


BY MRS. C. M. MEAD. 








Fanning in church can be done properly 
and it can be done perniciously and even dan- 
gerously. Attention has often been called to 
this fact, but some persons are very slow to 
learn it or, at all events, to heed it. Some 
recent and severe sufferers from the improper 
employment of the fan in church have begged 
to have yet a word more added on the subject. 

A current of air on the back of the neck is 
to most persons dangerous. Few can bear it 
without taking cold. <A zephyr in the face is 
a friend; a zephyr in the back is a foe. This 
truth is so obvious to experience that it should 
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seem ‘needless to state it. Yet every year 
many sicken and die merely because it is dis- 
regarded, and disregard of it is conspicuously 
manifested in the abuse of the fan in church. 
Persons cool their own faces and are appar- 
ently utterly oblivious of their neighbors’ 
backs. <A fan ought never to be so used as to 
cause a movement of the locks or plumes or 
ribbons of those sitting in the next pew in 
front. If it does so it endangers those per- 
sons. In church, when one is fanning, care 
should always be taken in three respects: 1. 
The fan should be moved gently and through 
ashortrange. 2. It should be held very near 
to the face of the person fanning. 3. It should 
be moved in the direction parallel with the 
length of the pew, in order that a current 
may not be created in the direction of the pew 
in front. j 

The exercise of a little common sense and 
Christian considerateness with reference to 
these particulars would save much discomfort 
to others, many illnesses and not a few lives. 








Do You Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It invigorates the nerves, stimulates digestion and 
relieves mental depression. Especially valuable to 
tired brain workers. 


Gen. O. O. HOWARD.—During the coming fall and 
winter Gen. O. O. Howard will lecture on the Civil 
War. Address Cyrus Kehr, 1101 Chamber of Com. 
merce, Chicago. Engagements should be made 
early. 
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Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Erast’ Co. Sse 


Please mention The Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 








Eighty-third Semi-hiinsal Gutnent, Jan., 1895. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Cash in a POOVTTT ITT LITT TTT Tee «» $§410,495.19 
WOOO TIONED os iscceccosccoccccesctecncs ++ 1,666,572.17 
United Beats Stocks (market value) 1 453, 875.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 
Bonds (market value)........sseceec+esseeees 3,618,607.50 
State and City Bonds (market vaiue)......... 813,914.94 
— and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
EO cc cccccccceccccccccccceccccccesecccccsose 519,894.34 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ 125,100.00 
oo uncollected and in hands of 3.18 
OTB sae cccesscccceccccccccccccssvesesccencces 
tapereat< due and accrued on Ist January, 1895 ei a 22 
9, "$9,159, 836.54 
LIABILITIES. 
GABE DAPTTAT i cn wccvcccsavcccascenccvccessecs 83,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .........,..-sesseeeeees 4,369,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid ot and Claims....... 720,119.76 
Oe WO rescutnsindedesnscclatscicdesedececes 1,070,427.78 
89,159,836.54 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
o & it | WASHBURN 4 Vice-Presidents. 
W. He LOW, } secretarves. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass't Secretaries. 





NEw YORK, January 8, Se 
Do You Want to Sella 


YOU | 

U | WESTERN MORTCACE 

SELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop 
sending good money after bad—get a good 5 per 

WE “a investment instead. Address the 





Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co., 
33 Equitable Building, Boston. 
| Send for our Bond List. 
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put that 
} onour skirt edges 
‘ because 


‘S. A. & M 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 
last as long as the skirt.”’ 


A set of the “S.H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, m¢ ailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 600, N. Y. 


‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best, 


! 











\ 
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I ha 
Noah's Ark 


with animals, will be sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of three 2-cent 


stamps. The animals are on cardboard 
—-two and three inches high, naturally 





colored, and will stand alone. They 
can be ‘arranged in line or groups, 
making an interesting object lesson 
in natural history. This. offer is 
made solely for the purpose of ac- 
quainting mothers with the merits of 


WILLIMANTIC 
Star * Thread. 


Send for a set foreach of thechildren. Address 
WILLIMANTIC THREAD CO., 
Willimantic, Conn. 














Wi Dark places show where 
. there is extra thickness of silver. 


“1847 Rogers ‘Bros. XII” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 
quality is so well known. ‘'1847” is 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods. 
“XII” means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed, 
3e sure of the right trade-mark. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co,, Me eae, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York 


TR. ‘STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first 
class hotel, elevator, electric bells, steam, sun parlo) 
and promenade on the roof, suites of rooms wit 
baths, massage, electricity, all baths and health ph 








pliances. New Turkish, Russian and Natural Sulp*P- 
Water Baths. Lawn Tennis, Croquet,*etc. Oper®Ur 
the year. Send for illustrated circular. » all 
noe i 1 . ey . aa —_— 

Financial. al 








C. H. VAN BUREN & ¢9, 


BANKERS 
62 BROADW ay, ane Ww voRk OKE us, 
STOCKS, 
AND HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT s}_ BONDS 
Circular letter, ine)uding list of seleeCURITIES, 


Matled Free. ced bonds, 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— I know fora certainty that of all classes 
of the community no class is s0 averse to war, 
for the mere sake of war or for the so-called 
honor and glory to be obtained thereby, as 
the veteran officers and enlisted men of the 
American navy.—Rear-Admiral Meade. 

—— Profit sharing is based ona fallacy. It 
is based on pure profit, while where there is 
static equilibrium there isn’t any profit. The 
mere fact of profit sharing may create a little 
profit—if everybody doesn’t do it. ‘I wel- 
come it as far as it can go, but don’t think it 
can go very far.’”’ The prospects of co-opera- 
tion are better.—Prof. J. B. Clark of Amherst. 

—— In morals the highest ideals of private 
and civic duty must be continuously held out 
before the pupils. There should be no ques- 
tion of the minimum of Christian duty—the 
mere avoidance of mortal sin. We are not at 
work in a college as in the confessional—to 
temper the law to the weak and the ignorant, 
and to open to as many as possible the gates 
of divine mercy. We are forming soldiers 
and leaders, and the highest deeds of valor 
must be recounted to them and their best 
efforts stimulated.— Archbishop Ireland. 

—— During the past half century a change 
has come about in our family life that has a 
bearing upon our literary taste which we can 
only vaguely estimate. Time was when every 
morning the family gathered to hear a reading 
from the King James translation of the Bible. 
This was an unconscious training in high 
literature. The custom is no longer generally 
observed. The morning reading now is from 
the newspaper, indispensable, indeed, but 
searcely a fair literary exchange for Job, 
Isaiah and the evangelists. The effect of the 
transition will be more keenly felt as time 
ripens.—S/ockton Axon. 

—— Ientirely disclaim the hatred and has- 
tility to the Turks, or any race of men, which 
you ascribe to me. I do not doubt that you 
write in entire good faith, but your state- 
ments of facts are unauthenticated. I pro- 
ceed only upon authenticated statements. I 
make no charge against the Turks at large, 
but against a Turkish Government. I make 
the charges which they have been proved 
guilty of by public authority. In my opinion 
I have been a far better friend to the Ottoman 
empire than have the sultan and his advisers. 
I have always recommended the granting of 
reasonable powers of local self-government, 
which would have saved Turkey from terrible 
losses. This good advice has been spurned, 
and in consequence Iurkey has lost 18,000,000 
of people, and may lose more. Pray weigh 
these words.—Mr. Gladstone, in response to a 
criticism by a Turk of his Chester speech. 

nsoenmiiiailipctita 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Hungary’s first Christian Endeavor Society was 
lately organized with seven members, 





The local union of Wellington, New Zealand, em- 
ploys a Chinese catechist to work among his coun- 
trymen in that city. 

One of the former members of the society in the 
Wisconsin State Prison is now engaged in work for 
prisoners in New England and New York. 


A society in Richmond, Ind., made arrangements 
for taking the feeble and aged members of the 
church to a recent communion service and after- 
wards went with them to their homes. 


During the Boston convention the uniform cour- 

esy of the men employed on the street cars was 
1ickly noted, and in recognition of this service 
p United Society sent a letter of thanks to the 
t End Railroad Company. The company printed 
etter and Pave a copy to each of its employés. 
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forwegian who was converted a few months 

pod who was employed ona boat of the Fall 

ine, during the convention became so much 

1 in what he saw of the delegates that he 
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ecome a Christian Endeavorer and might 
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m the leaders of 120 of the evangelistic 
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‘ 
States, and that 5.850 assisted in the services, while 
the number of attendants was about 20,000. There 
were fifty five different places of meeting, including 
piano factories, an organ factory, laundries, a fire- 
engine station, hospitals, a vessel of the navy, a 
book bindery, a printing house, a market, a jail and 
a saloon. 

Membership in the new World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union will be open to all present Christian 
Endeavorers. Provision will also be made so that 
members of Evangelical churches, who may be pre- 
vented by circumstances from joining a society 
themselves, may obtain a certificate of membership 
in the union by the payment of one dollar to the 
treasurer, Mr. William Shaw, Boston. All that be- 
come members before the convention at Washing- 
ton next year, at which time the first meeting of 
the World’s Union will be held, will be regarded as 
charter members of the union. 





What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys’ 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
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Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


ribre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. @) 
OOMOOQDOOOOOOOQOOOQOOOOQOOOO® 


r 

We have 
manufactured heating and cooking appa- 
Are still at it, and 











ratus about 50 years. 


expect to be. This means something — 


only goods that are right can stand the 
test of time. For sale by best dealers all 
over the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207 and 209 Water St., 
New York. 


195 and 197 Lake St., 
Chicago. 
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Wear a Lifetime, 


SUMMER 
and WINTER 


many a year through 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks give service of solid 
silver. 





CUARANTEED 25 Years. 












PAT'D. DEC.9,1884. 


& MAR.2 ,1886. 


Silver inlaid in the back of the bow] 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 
nothing similar or * just as good’ as Inlaid 
with stiver. 

Each article stamped on the back, 

E. STERLING INLAID KE. 

Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms. 2 Maiden Lone (second door from 
Broadway, N.Y.) A complete line of Solid 
Silver, Novelties and plate to be seen. 2 








Corticelli 
Lace Embroidery. 


‘i The materials for this 
Me, 3’< > work are Corticelli Lace 
VEG Embroidery Silk—size No. 
500—and Honiton braid; 
= these are applied to fine 
bleached linen in simple 
but pretty designs, which 
give the work popularity. 
‘‘ Florence Home Needlework’”’ 
for 1895, which is now ready, 
explains the subject fully. The 
other subjects are Mosaic Embroidery 
(new designs), Crochet and Correct Colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Corticelli 
Wash Silk. 
Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail 
you the book ; 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 






LUV. 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 
Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4@ CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Breome St., New York. 


For HEALTH and INSTRUCTION 
ESCORTED Cond peace eae in Septem- 
EXCURSIONS | <p: 


ty-three days. All necessary 
expeuses included, #280. 

Also high-cluss party leaves New 

TO York for sixty days; first class, only 
Rome and 

Holy Land. 

The Baptist 

Pilgrimage. 


€. R. Blackall, | 
M.D..D.D .editor | 





al 


sour of the Orient and Europe by 
8. 8." Saale” from New York in Sep- 
tember, with or without the Nile. 

Grand high-class Oriental tour, 
| S. 8. * Columbia,” in November. 
| @omprehensive Oriental Tour, 
| at lowest rates. starts Feb, 12th, by 
| North German Lloyd, accompanied 
| by T. T. Eaton, D.D., LL D. 

Preliminary announcement of Dr- 
Biackall’s remurkable Tour to the 
American Baptist | Lands of the Bib'e now ready. All 
Publication Soc’y. | arrangements highest class. Abso- 

| lutely se'ect limited party by S. 8. 
DR. BLACKALL | **Normannia” Feb. 19th. For full 
leads, | information address 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD. 


Originators. Pioneers, and First Conductors of Associ- 
ated Parties to Holy Land. Travel tickets everywhere. 
Choice herths ALL 8S. 8 lines. 113 Broadway, New 
York; 220 South Clark St., Chicago; 201 Washington 
St., Boston; 135 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa., etc. , 
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THE NORTHFIELD OONFERENOE. 

The thirteenth Bible conference just closed 
has been one of the most beneficial ever held 
_-beneficent, too. Those in attendance have 
been blessed by the ministrations of Rev. An- 
drew Murray, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson, Rev. R. A. Torrey, Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman and Mr. Moody; and then 
the blessing has been acknowledged by gen- 
erous gifts to worthy causes, Mr. Moody hav- 
ing received $17,000 for the Northfield schools ; 
Rev. Andrew Murray will go back to South 
Africa with $3,000 for perfecting his cherished 
plans there, and Booker T. Washington and 
others who bave described worthy philan- 
thropies have not gone away empty-handed. 

The attendance has been large. At some 
sessions the new auditorium has been crowded 
with several thousand eager hearers. Mr. 
Moody has been deeply stirred by the exhor- 
tations of his distinguished foreign visitors 
and inspired to remarkably powerlul ad- 
dresses and prayers. M. 





EDUOATION. 


—— Congregationalists present at the as- 
sembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., met at the Con- 
gregational House there last week for their 
annual meeting. Kev. Dr. Frank Russell 
presided. Mr. G. G. MeWilliams of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was added to the Board of Trustees of 
the house. The question of enlarging and 
improving the building was discussed, and 
met with so much favor that a committee was 
appointed to s»licit subscriptions. 

— The Y.M.C.A. of Brown University 
and of the University of Chicago desire par- 
ents and prospective students to understand 
that everything is done by the Y.M.C. A. to 
bring new students under Christian influ- 
ences. They request the parents and friends 
ef freshmen to send names and home ad- 
dresses to the officials of the associations, so 
that the new students may be sought out 
early and given a Christian welcome. 

—— Pacific Theological Seminary opens for 
the fall term Sept. 3. It is fully equipped 
with eight instructors, and offers couises of 
study, not only for regular pastoral work, but 
also for women looking forward to any kind 
of Christian work, and for special students 
who seek better equipment in Biblical and 
theological studies as officers of Sunday 
schools, Christian Associations and other or- 
ganizations. It is prepared to do the work of 
a theological seminary and also of a training 
school for Christian workers. Opportunities 
will be given for practical labors in connection 
with the churches and missions of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, The seminary bas just 
received gifts for its library amounting to 
$600. Its News Letter indicates activity in 
many lines and that it is iu close affiliation 
with the Congregational colleges on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

— The name of Adolph Sutro, mayor of 
San Francisco, must be added to those of Seth 
Low of Columbia College and Provost Har- 
rison of the University of Pennsylvania as 
one of the great donors of the year 1895. 
Mayor Sutro has offered to the State Univer- 
sity regents thirteen acres of land within the 
city limits, on which to erect buildings for 
the affiliated colleges of the university. In 
addition to this he offers to deed to the trus- 
tees of the city thirteen acres adjoining as a 
site for the Sutro Library of over 200,000 rare 
volumes. The library and property are to be 
held in trust for the, city and the library will 
be free to all, irrespective of race or color. 
The gift, which has not yet been accepted, 
is valued at $1,500,000, and will be worth 
$2,000,000 when the contemplated improv.- 
ments shall be made. 
Deaths. 

The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HATHAWAY-—In Bethel, Io., July 20, Russell Hatha- 
iy Be , formerly of Grafton, Mass., aged 83 yrs., 8 mos., 
ys. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 


New York. 


BROOKLYN, 
New York. 


uffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTLIIN, 


Cincinnati. 
PAHNESTOCK 

 Poabergh. 
JEWETT 


w York. 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 

St. Louis, 
SALEM, 

* emg Mass. 
SHIPMA 

_ 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago, 


all 


makes 





It 


(See list of genuine brands.) 


Tor, colors, 





| Pure White Lead tinting colors. 
| ° . 

|making or matching shades. 
/phlet and color-card—they are free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 





PALMER 





The Lawton Simplex 
e Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 


100 letters, 









W hen you buy 


a house you make sure that the title is clear. 


When you paint it, use Pure White Lead. 
Examine the brand and see that it is right. 
the difference in the world 
whether the White Lead is genuine or not. 


use the National Lead Co.’s 


No trouble 
Send for pam- 


Broadway, New York. 
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postal cards, The merits of the Palmer Woven Patent Mammocks have 
e ° ° ° never been equalled. Their superiority of material, eonstruc- 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten tion, and design has made them the Standard since first 
: : aft ™ introduced. While there is a continual effort by imitators 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies ard infringers to produce something stmflar, it has al been 
: without success, and the “Palmer Patent Hammocks” sti 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. stand ore eminently superior to any of the tan ttattons They 
; = mychi r cle: ; . are produced in larger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
Requires no washing or ¢ leaning, and “ the combined production of all others. pe P 
saves ifs : , aca] j Ee ine Sefore purchasing, insist upon seeing the “Pa mer ar 
saves its cost over and again in sending Te parmesan epee sonng Fee TS i 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). synonym for all that is best in Hammocks. ir ‘your dealer 
rs does not have them in stock, he can get them for vou, but 
Caution.— Other things are being made and called evre that he does, 1. E. Palmer, Middletown, Conn. 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 


ting the genuine is to see that yours is the /awfen 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted, 
LAWTON & CO., New York 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
Instruction free. Call at our parlors, 833 Broad. 
way, New York; 185 Wabash-av. Chicago; 40 We 

st, Boston; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore ; iis 


20 Vesey St.., 
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KMAAGEE Bost" Heater 


FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

They ave honestly, carefully and intelligently 

made for USE, not merely to sell, 

No’ one ean afford to keep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel aud food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 
on the market. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 





Hot Water Combination. 


$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, 
MAGEE FURNAGE MPANY 242 Water Street, . New York, 
J 86 Lake Street, - - Chicago. 


phiibhbbibibhihbbhbibhbrhbhbbhbbhbbhbipbhbbhbhrhrbhbnibhbbhbboebobbbbbbbboe 


SOGGOGOOSGS bbb bb db bd db bd bb bb bbb bb bob bbb bade 
rTrwvVrVVVVVweYeYVeYwYrerrrrrrerrererrrrrvrrvrrvrewrvrvrvuVVeTS 


pbihibhbbbobotiat 
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pb by be be by > Ob > bn be bn bb be be bb bb bn bn bn by bp bn by bn bn bn bn bp bn bn bp bn bn bn bn 


wyrvvvvwYTYYvTeYveweerrrrrrwreweeweweweeweeyertert,’.., 














- TIFFANY: GLASS‘: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
* FVRNISHERS"S GLASS; WORKERS : DOMESTIC 5 [CCLESIASTICAL: 
DECORATIONS : *MEMORIALS 
333 TO341- FOVRTH AVENVE : NEWYORK: 


salt 
Vi 
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WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS, 


«Pine, Cypress, Cal, Redwood, 


> 65 New York. 
Chestnatst, Philadelphia. Bend Gc for Zyard | 44 Merray Oty New Vor | WILLIAMS MFG, CO. 
Werren Featherbone Co., Three Cake. | Mich. i Vine St., Philada., Pa. | Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


WILLIAM A. DICKINSON. 

Both the municipality and the college in Amherst 
have met with an irreparable loss in the death of Mr. 
Dickinson, which occurred Aug. 16, at the age of 
66. His father was a leading lawyer in Hampshire 
County, and the son, after graduating from Wil- 
liston Seminary and Amherst College, took a course 
at the Harvard Law School, and was associated in 
the profession with his father until his death. 
Each served as treasurer of Amherst College, the 
son for twenty-two years, and he exerted a potent 














influence with faculty and trustees in administer- Lp | 1 is 
ing the internal affairs of the institution. He also fH : SUN PASTE 

held various other business offices involving great FOR GENERAL hil FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
trusts and was an efficient member of the First BLACKING APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Chareb. POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 


Mr. Dickinson leaves a wife and two sons, one of 


whom is assistant librarian of Amherst College,and e e e 
Emily Dickinson of literary Jame was a sister. 
REV. EMPSON CORY, ur ] (ll C ( Nc 


Pastor of the church in Wadena, Minn., died there 
Aug. 11, at the age of 36 years and 10 months. He 


was born in Shannondale, Ind., and received his e THE i 









education at Wabash College and Yale Divinity ; “ 
School, graduating from the latter in 1888. That e {/ ve @ 


fall he was ordained pastor of the church in Wash- 
burn, Wis. His only other settlement was at 
Wadena, where he had great y endeared himself to 
the people during his three years’ service, and the 
‘ church deplores his early loss. Ls 
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PAPERS FOR HOME MISSIONARIES. a. a - me 


Rey. Joel Martin, our general missionary for 


d pen 
northern Michigan, writes us: e 
What can you do by way of sending The Congregation- No Home Should Be Without It. 


alist yratuitously to our missionaries in this upper pen- 
insula? Salaries are low and living is high, and condi- “T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also 
tions are hard up here. The missionaries ought to have | tried Compound Oxygen thorougbly, and the electric battery, but they helped me bag little. On Dee, 17, 1891, 
the reading of the paper but are not in circumstances | | commenced using the Electropoise and continued it about four months. During this time my disabilities 
In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it, I enjoyed almost perfect 


to subscribe forit. were largely removed. 
If you can do anything for them, and will tell me how health, which hps continued to this date, 
many you can supply, if any, from funds contributed “T know persons who were afflicted with qeiner sore throat, rheumitism, general debility, nervous pros- 
for such purpose, I will send you names, ete., of the | tration, and liver trouble, who have been greatiy helped by it. I have great faith . ; 
most needy, Athol, Mass. REV. J. H. MANSFIELD. 
We are obliged to reply to Mr. Martin that our Call or send for Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, price-list, etc. 
Home Missionary Fund is entirely exhausted for L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
this year. The amount contributed for this purpose General Agent for the New England States. 
was less than in former $ 3 
ap ge eh hn a es 8 K. M. ELLIOTT, Room 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, Conn. Sole Authorized 
made good the deficiency and no worthy home agent for Connecticut West of the Conrecticut Kiver. 





missionary has been cut off the list. We cannot add 


more names, however, unless more money is sent in. a 5 . ' PAALOOGROSCMATEAAALASAABAB 
We suggest special contributions for northern or uring IS iguri ng ie Ivy, s¢ ® 
Michigan; $50 or $100 can be put to immediate use ¢Vo excuse - You must try ae 4 


in that and other localities. SKIN DISEASES 


The following amounts have been received since 
Instantly ) 


RELIEVED 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
by 
h 






© 
c 
pata 
3 | 
0 
| 


Rey. Carleton Hazen, Rochester, Vt 
Miss S. C. Chapman, Bosten................ as 
James Tolles, New Haven, Ct................... 





—— —_ — 


OALENDAR, 








. 2 : r FRENCH NATIONAL 
School of Social Economics, Chicago Commons, PRIZE of 
Aug. 22-29. 
National Encampment of Boys’ Brigades, Highland the 16,600 Francs 
Park, Ill., Aug. 22-29. —_—— 
Association for the Advancement of Science, R REAT 
Springfield, Mass., Aug. 28-31. G EAT pete ; 
American Social Science Association, Saratoga, French Tonic 
—~B ow 


N. Y., Sept. 2-6, 
National Prison Congress, Denver, Col., Sept. 14- 
18. 


Your druggist must have 
it--if not, send name and 
address to 


SKIN CURE 









National Council, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 9-14. a 
Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 9-12, ra Sit eseduont the world. ar 5. eee ee 
. 2 3 . EWBER ¢ SONS ng 
National Parity Congress, Baltimore, Oct, 14-16. ‘ E nese st se Sa inane 26-28 N. hhoregge st. 
‘dward st., London. rsr Dr New York. 


GvuevuvvevvwvvvvuvuvvY Vw¥vVvvvvYVYYvY¥Y 








Panna eam “SAAADRAAAAAAAARAA RAT i SY 


A. B.C. F. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 15-18. & Cem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 5S. A. 
A.M. A., Detroit, Mich., Oct, 22-24. ees 


FRED them properly.and carefully; reduce the 
painfully large percentage of infant mortality. 


Take no chances and make no experiments in this 


very important matter. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk bas saved thousands of little 
lives. 


THE old-established Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin- A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 


cinnati, O., the E., W. Vanduzen Co., proprietors, 
report that despite the financial distress thr Success for over 50 years tells the story 
‘ . ee of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by 


20068 rvEVEV ee Oe ae 2 a ee ee ee 











U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 


the country during the past two and one-half years thousands of testimonials from promi- 

they have made almost as many bells for churches, nent people. Instant relief on first e lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

fire alarms, etc., in 1893 and 1894, respectively, as in application—cure in from one to nine ¢ We have never failed to effect a perma- 
- ‘ . % ’ - days. At all druggists, or mailed on e nent cure where we have had a reasona- 

any previous year, and for the first six months of receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. e ble opportunity for treatment. 

1895 have far exceeded any previous year of the 1 ° Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 

Arm's existence. Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 4 treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
" zs 7 BALTIMORE, MD. e DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 











SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS.—Helen A. Wester, of vee 


115 Sedgwick St., Jamaica Piain, Mass., writes the 
following: My mother has been using Hood’s Pills for DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT Hy) 
some time, and she says they excel! all other pills that 
she has ever used. She has recommended them to Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
others. a y i 8 
: and “ how to lose it.” Our booklet will interest you—if mn Be boda es Meg rH Tone, soak enthed - 
Hoop’s PILLS are especially prepared to be taken | you’re a dyspeptic. MAILED FRRE for the asking. Hressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 


WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | Centreville (Cape Cod), Mass. 








with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 





_ 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Siam has givenits adhesion to the Red Cross 
treaty. 

The Havre Chamber of Commerce have pe- 
titioned the Director of Customs to abolish 
Sunday work on board ships, save in cases 
of urgent necessity. 

Japanese morals are loose when it comes to 
the matter of patents and trade-marks. They 
steal, imitate and re-label everything that 
pleases their fancy; refuse to give patents to 
foreigners; and, if chided, say that when 
Christendom recognizes Japan as a civilized 
nation they will abide by Christendom’s code 
of international patent law. 

Colonel Stitt, governor of General Booth’s 
Hadley Farm, Colonel-Brigadier Clibborn, a 
surveyor by profession and a Salvation Army 
ofticer by choice, and Mr. Lawford, an Eng- 
lish farmer, are now examining northwest 
Canada with a view to settling its suitability, 
or otherwise, for the coming site of the first of 
General Booth’s colonies for the English sub- 
merged tenth. 

At the recevt meeting of the Anglican Sen- 
ate of the Diocese of Niagara, a memorial to 
the Provincial Synod was adopted praying 
the higher church court to prepare and sauc- 
tion a form of service to be used throughosut 
Canada on June 24, 1897, which service it is 
intended shall recoguize and commemorate 
the discovery of the continent of America by 
John Cabot, June 24, 1497. 

At the recent International Prison Congress 
in Paris, Russia was represented by a large 
delegation headed by M. Galkine Wraskoy, 
the chief of the Russian prison administra- 
tion. To the delegates from Russia the Pari- 
sian authorities were especially hospitable. 
Says William Tallach in The Christian World: 


A large party of the delegates had been in- 
vited by the French Government to visit a 
newly erected reformatory school at Montes- 
son for 400 boys. When the extensive ranges 
of buildings had been traversed, M. Wraskoy 
said to the gentleman in charge of the party, 
** And where is your chureh or chapel?’’ The 
reply was made, *‘ We do uot need one.” “ Not 
need a chapel! ’”’ exclaimed M. Wraskoy, with 
astonishment. ‘‘ Then where do you propose 
to give religiousinstruction to these youths?” 
The answer was that the French authorities did 
not attach importance to religious instruction 
as an element for the training of the young. 
M. Wraskoy again exclaimed, and this time 
with much warmth, ‘‘ How can you call this 
place a reformatory, if you reject religious 
instruction, which is eo essentially and funda- 
mentally importaut for the help of the young 
as of old persons? It is necessary both in the 
chapel and at all other places and times.” 

a 


s | 
THE GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD ROLL OF 
HONOR. 
Number of shares previously reported, 158. 


Dr. J. A. Abbee, Fall River, Mass. 
Samuel Lloyd, New Haven, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sarah D. Lane, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. 8S. D. Warren, Boston, Mass. 
Edward Sterling, Kridgeport, Ct. 

Helen Osterbout, Ridgeway, Pa. 

Mrs. James B. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 
Mrs. Lawson Valentine, New York city. 
Mrs. Frank Wood. Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. H. N. Hyde, Ware, Mass. 

Horace G. Talcott, Talcottville, Ct. 
Mrs. H. M. Talcott, Talcottville, Ct. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Spear, Holbrook, Mass. 
Rev. F. H. Means,, Windham, Ct. 

Annie M. Siil and sister, Windsor, Ct. 
W. F. A. Sill, Windsor, Ct. 

H. B. S., Lowell, Mass. 

Y. P. 8S C. E. of Beneficent Church, Providence, R. I. 
Frank Wood Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Julia Billings, Woodstock, Vt. 








THE makers of fine grades of china and earthen- 
ware have been taxed of Jate to produce unique and 
attractive designs of pitcbers. No feature of in- 
terior household decoration has more care and taste 
bestowed upon it by the good housewife than the 
china and glass, the undesirable being given away 
or sent to the auction room te make place for the 
new and attractive. Progressive reduction in man- 
ufacture together with reduced tariff have brought 
down the cost fully one-third. 
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ture, when such a delightful desk chair as that 
shown in another column by the Paine Furniture 
Company can be secured for trifling cost. It is the 
hight of folly for a hard-working business man to 
deny himself this essential to his comfort. “A 
sound mind in a sound body ” is only possible when 
these trifling details have attention. 


THE IDEAL LAGE THREAD.—For Honiton Lace— 
which formeily had to be made with imported 
threads—Mexican Work, Point Lace, Monograms 
and all kinds of art work, there can be nothing 
better than Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread. 

The twilly appearance, peculiar to this thread 
alone, is imparted to the lace; tatting done with it 
has a remarkably fleecy look, while for drawn work 
and embroidery it is absolutely perfect. It is far 
superior to ordinary thread for buttonboles, and 
is unapproachable for knitting and crocheting. 
Equally good for hand and machine sewing, it is at 
once the finest and cheapest thread made. 

A finely illustrated hand-book of crocheting, knit- 
ting, embroidery, drawn work, etc., has been pub- 
lished by the manufacturers, which may be obtained 
of dealers in art and embroidery materials, or it 
will be sent, postpai-, to any address on receipt of 












Fits, 
Spasms, 
Epilepsy, 
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The most frequent cause of these 
frightful nervous disorders, is 


chronic headache. The attacks 
vary in intensity from a sudden 
dizziness or partial loss of con- 
sciousness; to the severer form of 


convulsions and insensibility. 
Nervine will cure them. 


Miles’ 


Dr. 


Sold by all druggists on a positive 
guarantee that the first bottle will 
benefit or money returned. Bookon 
Nervous disorders free. Dr. Miles 
Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


ten cents, by the Glasgo Lace fhread Co., Glasgo, 


Ct. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine *SWehn 














Do You CARE FOR ComrortT?—Napoleon lost tite | 


battle of Leipsic through a fit of indigestion, and 
many a business man has lost his patience and peace 
of mind by the use of an uncomfortable office chair. 
The irritations of business are sufficiently numerous 
without adding to them by the employment of in- 


convenient, old-fashioned and uncomfortable furni- | 


¢ 


FOR $10.00- 7ve LARK 


SAPOLI 


| IT WAS 
BEFORE THE 
DAY OF 






), MARK, 
BATHSOAP 
represents the top 


notch of soap perfect- 
ion. Its remark- 


able purity and 
wonderful cleaning 
qualities have raised it 
to the highest notch 


in the esteem of dis- 
criminating people. 
Soap-wise folks say it’s 
a decade in advance 
of soap-making pro- 
gress. Have you tried 
it? Five cents per 
cake everywhere. 
Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, New York, St. Loyis. 








To 
Remove 
That Tired 
Feeling, Take 
AYER'S 
THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 

’ ’Sarsaparilla 

Over Half a Century 


Old. Why Not 
(iet the Best? 


A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


- Constantine's 
’, Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Brooklyn, March 13, 1895. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP(CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the best specimens 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours respectfully, 

















AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 


A CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE 


WitH A ComBINATION Box OF SWEET HOME SOAP 
SOAP MFG (0, 
—BUPFALO NY. 








It 
Never 
Fails — 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Botte. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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"They Used to} 

Say “ Woman’s 
Work is 

Never Done.” 
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16 PAGES EVERY WEEK 














Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor. 


* This Great $3.75 Book FREE! « 


To introduce into New Homes THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest and Best Illustrated Family Paper in Ex- 
istence, Full of Pictures—issued 52 times a year—and the Only Paper in the World edited by Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, D. D., we will, on receipt of only One Dollar, send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for Six Months, 26 Issues, and, 
All Charges PREPAID, a Copy of Dr. Talmage’s Latest and Greatest Work entitled “FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” 
Bound in Rich Cloth with Gilt, 544 Large Pages, Large Type and Profusely Illustrated, a Book which practically brings 
Palestine to the very doors of thousands who will never otherwise be permitted to get a glimpse of Holy Land Scenes. 

You send us One Dollar and a NEW Name, either your own or a friend’s, and we will send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
for Six Months—26 times—and a copy of “FROM MANGER TO THRONE’’—both to the same or each to a separate address. 


Two Hundred Palestine Views FREE! 


The following 200 Pictures are Contained if Dr. Talmage’s Latest and Greatest Work, ‘“‘FROM MANGER TO THRONE” 
which " Sent FREE, under this Offer, ALL CHARGES PREPAID, to every NEW Subscriber to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD: 
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Recently we advertised to send a BIBLE, which RETAILS AT $2, together with a Six Months’ Subscription to THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, for ONLY $1. We were literally snowed under, so numerous were the Orders, and Thousands of 
Persons were sorely disappointed because they could not make up their minds until AFTER the Supply was exhausted. 
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will not disappoint yourself and disappoint us by deferring the matter just a little too long. Itis better to decide 
TO-DAY and GET WHAT YOU WANT, than to decide TO-MORROW and DO WITHOUT IT. 
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engravings. You may take your choice, but do not delay, or you may be too late, in & 
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